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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. | 


50, RECENT STREET, W., ano 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807. 
THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this Office 
since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those charged by 


other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATEs and 
the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the ‘‘ County” may 
be obtained upon application to— 


G. W. STEVENS ) ,. 
. oint Secretaries 
B. B. Ratiirs j/” 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
Claims Paid nearly .. £10,500,000. 


The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, 
£5,400,000. 

At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which 
not only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses 
were also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured 
are now MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bons additions. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARK ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 

ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


The practical effect of these Policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member's life is assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, and on his reaching 
that age the whole of the Premiums paid are returned to him, anid a considerable sum 


in addition, representing a by no means insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 





1849 JUBILEE YEAR. 1899 


INSURANCES GRANTED ON Best TERMS AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


Claims paid £#2,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 33 MILLIONS Sterling. 


The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES. 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


The Surplus Divided was £515,346. 


Chief Office: 
15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
LONDON, 8.W. 





W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





FOUNDED 


1815. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND. 


Persons intending to effect Assurance should read the Prospectus of this Mutual Society. 


FUNDS - - 
LONDON: 28, Cornhill, E.C. 


£14,000 ,000. 
WEST END: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, B.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds ... ast vr _ .. £83,000,000 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Invested Funds £10,000,000. 


Number of Accounts, 85,094. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
dalances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 


Telegraphic Address ; ‘‘ Binxeecx, Lonpown,.” 





CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 





BE VERY PARTICULAR what you Drink in 
these days of adulteration. It is most essential 
to health that your daily home beverages should 
be of the purest quality. CADBURY’s Cocoa is 
entirely free from all admixtures, such as Kola, 
Malt, Hops, etc., and the public should insist 
on having the pure, genuine article. 


‘‘The standard of highest Purity.’’— 


THE LANCET. 
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READY NEXT WEEK. 


Cueap Epirion, price 3s, 6d. 


The Story of 
Francis ome 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 


“There is one book among all these new books which 
kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That book is 


*Francis Cludde.’”—Mr. ANDREW LAN, in the Weew A 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
The Man in Black. 
From the Memoirs of a Minister 


of France. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 





MR. JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


Ready Shortly, price 6s. 


A bitter 
Aferi Lage.’ 


JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 


Author of “In the Day of Adversity,” &¢. &¢. 














BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Hispaniola Plate. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“A tale of piracy and treasure-seeking, heaped up, 
pressed down, and running over with buccaneers, sharks, 


and foul weather.”— Scotsman. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 





MACMILLAN & G0.'S NEW BOOKS 


rHE CRISIS IN FRANCE 


MR. incr FRANCE. In 1 vol, 


Extra Crown 8vo, 10 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTI ‘Mr. Bodley’s study of France and of Fre 


i ys has become a classi n the subject since we first welcomed its a 
ance sal year, 


VOLUMES III. AND IV. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


Prose Writings of Rudyard mipting, 


In Ten Vols., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. eacl 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS.’ 


CHARACTERISTICS. _ By S. War 


Mitcuect, M.D., LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Edition. Crow 
'TOR ‘Very we 


MRS. HENRY | W cops, NOVELS — 


i Ge % ime, crown &v 
q ” te r g nay be obtaine 
Box k sient, wherea eugints Li ist of t TI irty-seven Stories y be 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


CARNAC SAHIB. An Original Play in 
MACMILLAN’S: MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER Pri Contents 
1.—VALDA HANEM (the Romance of a Turkish Harim). Con n 
rHE pw net ny pon AT DARGAI (A Chapte f Regime i 


By aptain SLE*SOR 
LADY LOUIS A STUART By Steruen Gwyny 
LIGHT OF LHE JUNGLE FOLK By Ht HCL 


4.—THE Ff 
S rHE BLOCKADE OF BRES1 By Daviv Hannay. 
¢ THE FUTURE OF THE TRANS VAAL. By C. W. Bovi 
—— A (A Milita y Pol'tical R nce). By Winston Spr 
Cuurcnite. ¢ XT. XIV. 
aaprenuan. Pri 
I. DONNA TERES By F. M. Pea: Chaps, XI.-XIII. 
Il. LITERATURE iN CAPTiVIiY, 
Ill. A LORD OF CREATIO 
IV. SHERIDAN'S SISTERS. 
V. THE CHINA BOWL 
VI. MRS. SAMUEL PEPYS 
Vil. THE PHYSICS OF AIR AND SUNSHINE, 
VILL ON ENCHANTED GROUND. 
IX. POETRY AND PIPES A ». 2) 


x 
X. OUTSIDERS. By Joun Ay Gu. Chaps. VI.-IX. 


THE ARGOSY. 


SEPTEMBER. P 


1. THE TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. XXXIL-XXXV. I ated. 
Il. THE RUSTLE OF THE LEAVES. By Juniata Srarrort 
ll. NELSON’S BIRTHPLACE, 
IV. VANISHED, By Ina Garvey 

V. WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT! 
VI. RISING EARLY AND MARRYING EARLY. 

I 

I 


Vil. A SOLDIER'S WEDDING. ByC. E. C. Weicatt. 
Vill, OLD a NEW OUTLINES By Cuarteas W. Woop, F.R.G.S, 
Illustratec 
IX. OPLERBU RNE’S HEIR. By Captain A. pe L. Kirkpatrick. 


X 

X. OIL. By C. W. Mason 

A SPRO UT IN A STUNTED LIF! By A. M. ProtHero. 
‘LOVE KNOWS oot ASTI " By L. Attan Harker. 
Also Ready Volume 'Ill., May to August, 189g. P? 


“ 


SALT-WATER NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


1. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains: 


“THE WAY OF A SHIP.” By the Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cacha/ot, 
FRANK T. BULLEN. 








Illustrate 


THE SEA-GULL. By S. Weir Mitcue tt. 
AN AMERICAN FORERUNNER OF DREYFUS. By James Morr 
MorGAN. 
SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD 
Twice Across the Atlantic. By Josuua Stocum, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Inter 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains: 
ARKICHITA, A Tale of an Indian Detective. By Lieut. W. C. Benner, 





U.S.A. 

WHAT DIDN’T HAPPEN TO THOMAS, Story. By Henry WALLAct 
PHILLIPS. 

TRINITY BELLS. Serial. Chapter VI. By Amezia E. Barr. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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THE WEEK. 


+2 —— 


A PARLIAMENTARY Paper was 
issued on Tuesday dealing with 
the question of the British 
suzerainty over the Transvaal. 
It appears from this correspondence that the 
State Secretary of the Boer Government, so re- 
cently as the 9th of May, set forth the claim 
that the African Republic was a sovereign inde- 
pendent State, with absolute right of self-govern- 
ment. This contention, which was characterised 
by Sir Alfred Milner as being contrary to the 
position consistently maintained by this country 
and in the nature of a defiance of her Majesty's 
Government, is dealt with in a despatch from 
Mr. Chamberlain, dated July 13th. In this despatch 
the Colonial Secretary expresses his concurrence in 
the views of Sir Alfred Milner, and declares that 
her Majesty’s Government do not intend to continue 
to discuss the question with the Boer Government, 
the position taken up by the latter being warranted 
neither by law nor history, and being wholly inad- 
missible. Mr. Chamberlain points out that Lord 
Derby had always refused to treat with the Trans- 
vaal as an independent State, and, whilst omitting 
the term “ suzerainty ” from the Convention of 1884, 
had expressly stated in the House of Lords that the 
condition of things expressed by the word suzerainty 
was still maintained in the relations of Great Britain 
and the Transvaal. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE only political speech reported this week was 
delivered on Thursday at Kendal by Sir John Gorst 
at a Primrose League meeting, and had that pictur- 
esque incongruity with its surroundings which his 
speeches always exhibit. He congratulated his 
audience on the growth of public interest in politics 

~a feeling usually subordinated, on such occasions, to 
interest in fireworks and parachute descents—and 
illustrated it by the general public sentiment which 
now exists, irrespective of party, in favour of a strong 
army and navy. It may fairly be replied, of course, 
that the growth of that sentiment is due to changes 
in the mind of Continental nations rather than to 
any increase in English political intelligence. He 
closed with some excellent advice as to the duty of 
parents to be interested in education and to secure 
the attendance of their children at school. While 
rural Tories go on saying that the kind of schooling 
now given in the country is mostly useless, the advice 
is hardly likely to be followed. 


THE Bishop of London, somewhat tardily, has 
issued a letter to the rural deans of his diocese, 
enforcing the declarations of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with regard to the use of incense and 
processional lights, and calling upon any of the 
clergy who have hitherto made use of these practices 
to abandon them forthwith. He hopes that the 
abandonment may be made quietly, and that the 
clergy will explain to their congregations that the 
change has been made at his request. As the holiday 
season may interfere with the adoption of his wishes, 
he gives the rural deans until the first week in 
October in order to report to him as to the results 
of his direction to the clergy. It need hardly be 
said that the Bishop’s letter will reopen the question 
of Romanish practices in the churches in his diocese. 


THE retirement of Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Frederick Richards from the post of First Naval 
Lord is an event of importance. Admiral Richards 
has been the professional chief of our Navy for more 
than five years past, and to him, more than to any 
other one man, must be attributed the great develop- 
ment of our naval resources which has taken place 
in recent years. Admiral Richards served under 
three successive First Lords, and he was able to do 
much to maintain that continuity of naval adminis- 
tration which seems now to have become as much of 
a national tradition as the continuity of our foreign 
policy. It is no secret that at a critical moment in 
the history of the Fleet, Admiral Richards and his 
colleagues were prepared to resign their office rather 
than see our Navy allowed to fall below the standard 
which they thought necessary. Happily, the loyalty 
and good sense of Lord Spencer prevented their 
resignation taking effect, and ensured that increase 
of the Navy which has proved so important a factor 
in our recent political history. 


Tue Irish county councils took an admirable step 
this week in forming, on the suggestion of Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, a general council or association of 
the county councils on the lines of the English 
County Councils Association. A conference of 
delegates representing twenty of the thirty-two 
Irish county councils was held in Dublin on 
Tuesday. It got through an extensive and prac- 
tical programme of work, and party politics were 
excluded by common consent. Some Unionist 
councils from Ulster were represented, and the 
lines on which the procedure of the new body have 
been drawn make it clear that it will become a 





national organisation in the full sense. If it adheres 
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firmly to these lines, the utility of this general 
council in solidifying the work of local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland will be enormous. We congratulate 
Sir Thomas Esmonde sincerely on the result of his 
initiative. 


Ir was announced on Monday that Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, who is, it appears, the owner of Stone- 
henge, has offered to sell it to the Government, 
together with thirteen hundred acres of land, for 
the sum of £125,000. Stonehenge, we need hardly 
state, is almost the most interesting, as it is certainly 
the most mysterious, monument of antiquity to be 
found in this country. It will strike most persons 
as curious that it should belong to a private pro- 
prietor. The Pyramids, we imagine, are the property 
of the State; but England is the land of anomalies. 
Everybody will desire that the nation should acquire 
Stonehenge, but already a very considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the price is making itself felt, 
and certainly the sum asked by Sir Edmund Antro- 
bus does not seem to err on the side of moderation. 


THE case of Stonehenge combines with another of 
a less exceptional character, also reported this week, 
to remind us how much better public monuments 
are safeguarded from harm in France. On Thursday 
The Times published a letter from a resident in 
Derby, announcing that the Derbyshire County 
Council were strengthening Swarkestone Bridge, 
five miles out of the town, by inserting round arches 
of blue brick underneath the pointed Gothic arches 
of the old fourteen-arched medieval bridge, and 
so effectually spoiling its architectural interest and 
value. The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has been invoked ; but we do not suppose 
the authorities will listen to them any more than 
to other protesters, and already seven out of the 
fourteen arches are spoilt. Now in France, Stone- 
henge might be private property and Swarkestone 
Bridge corporate property, but neither of them 
could be touched by their owners without the 
sanction of the Ministry of Fine Arts. Nor could 
even an historic house in private occupation, pro- 
vided it had been scheduled as a monument. Shall 
we ever get an adequate Ancient Monuments Act ? 


THE Royal Niger Company has held its last 
meeting under its present constitution, and has 
been reminded by its outgoing Governor, Sir George 
Taubman Goldie, the chief architect of its dominion, 
of one of its notable services. It saved for the 
empire the inland territories which give almost all 
the value to her coast possessions. Without 
these territories Lagos and the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate would have been useless, as the 
Gambia has become through French action in 
its hinterland. The Company saw this before 
the Colonial Office or the African merchants, and 
exerted itself to save the territory—with success. 
When to this economic service we add that per- 
formed by the Company in rescuing from extinction 
an important group of languages and an indigenous 
civilisation, we cannot but feel it has made its mark 
in history. It is now to go on under a new name as 
a trading and “ exploration” company, with no other 
monopoly than that which it has secured by priority 
of arrival. In this capacity it deserves success. 


THe hopes of a peaceful settle- 

ABRUAD. ment of the difficulty with the 
Transvaal have become brighter 

during the week, in spite of the alarmist telegrams 
from Pretoria and the somewhat untimely publica- 
tion of the Parliamentary Papers to which reference 
has been made above. It is understood that the 
reply of the Transvaal Government to Mr. Chamber- 








lain’s proposal for a joint inquiry has been 
received, and is now under consideration at 
the Colonial Office; and that, while it does 
not accept the proposal, it puts forward ag 
an alternative (as was predicted last week) 
a five years’ qualification for the franchise, 
with a representation of the Uitlander districts 
amounting to a fifth of the Raad. Other matters in 
dispute are to be submitted to arbitration, though 
not that of a foreign Power; and Great Britain is to 
renounce further interference in Transvaal politics 
and say no more about suzerainty. The last demand 
can hardly be agreed to, even if Mr. Rhodes’s declara- 
tion that the future of the Transvaal is in the hands 
of the Uitlanders be accepted as certain of literal 
and immediate fulfilment; and any scheme will 
require very careful examination to see that it is 
not so safeguarded in the interest of the Boers as 
to make it illusory as a means of relief. But 
it is clear that the Transvaal Government is giving 
way, in spite of the bitterness of feeling among the 
Boers. Probably its concessions have been stimulated 
by the action of the Portuguese authorities at 
Delagoa Bay in refusing to allow munitions of war 
for its use to be landed, and by the probability that 
the Orange Free State will remain neutral if there is 
to be a conflict. 


THE return of Me. Labori to his place at the 
Rennes court-martial on Tuesday infused new interest 
into the proceedings, which have otherwise been—to 
Eoglish notions—irrelevant, tedious, and eminently 
discreditable to the French army and the repute 
hitherto enjoyed by the [French nation for its 
“logical mind.” A series of military witnesses have 
detailed a tissue of gossip and suspicion as to what 
Captain Dreyfus did, or might have done, at the 
General Staff ; one of them, Captain Cuignet, has in- 
cidentally intimated that he declines to accept the dis- 
claimer of all knowledge of Dreyfus just put forward 
by the Austrian military attaché at Paris, Colonel 
Schneider ;: while another, Colonel Bertin, whose 
evidenceasto Dreyfus’s knowledgeof the mobilisation 
arrangements seems to have produced some im- 
pression in England, has deprived it of most of its 
value by the indications of personal bias elicited 
by Me. Labori. The military evidence is poor 
stuff, not condemnatory, to English notions, of 
Dreyfus in any case, but at best merely excusing the 
General Staff for their suspicions: the uncleanly 
scandals about Dreyfus’s private life are the merest 
rubbish. Yet, according to The Daily News corre- 
spondent, all this stuff is actually edited for the 
witnesses by Me. Ployer, of the Paris Bar. One 
wonders why it is not better done. The exposure in 
cross-examination of General Mercier’s conduct in 
1894 and subsequently ought to demolish the case 
for the*prosecution ; but we do not know what delu- 
sions may yet be cherished by the Nationalists and 
the military party. However, the attitude of the 
Court appears more favourable to the accused. 


Tue forbearance of the French Government in 
regard to M. Guérin has, unfortunately, given 
another set of disturbers their opportunity. The 
riots on Sunday in the Place de la République and 
its neighbourhood have happily not been followed 
by serious consequences, except to the rioters, the 
police, and the churches of St. Joseph and St. 
Nicolas, the former of which was treated in the way 
to be expected of an Anarchist mob. But they 
are clearly tending to scare the orderly and 
respectable classes, who are sufficiently discon- 
tented already with a Ministry which contains 
two Socialists; and so the defence of order and 
the Republic is dangerously weakened. Abroad, 
too, the significance of the riots has been em- 
phasised, though it is not difficult for a mob to 
elude the police, and Piccadilly and Hyde Park only 
thirteen years ago were occupied for a whole after- 
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noon by a crowd of roughs and robbers. The feeling 
that France is in a state of decay has been further 
stimulated by the extraordinary and shocking news 
from the Soudan. The relapse into barbarism of 
Colonel Voulet and Lieutenant Chanoine is unfor- 
tunately a phenomenon for which parallels more or 
less close can be cited from the annals of English, 
German, and Belgium “ civilisers ” of Africa, and (we 
fear) from the history of English life in Australia as 
well. But their deliberate mutiny and massacre of 
the expedition sent to supersede them is comparable 
only to the acts of buccaneers. A possible explana- 
tion is that they had gone mad. But their act is 
inevitably regarded as a further proof of the 
rottenness of France. 


Tue German Emperor has been defied and 
humbled in his own kingdom, and by the representa- 
tives of the class whom he has been accustomed to 
regard as the pillars of his throne. The chief part 
of the Canal Bill which has been before the 
Prussian Parliament—that which provided for the 
construction of a “ Midland Canal” from the Ems to 
the Elbe—was rejected last Saturday by 235 votes 
to 147; and then the rest, providing for one 
from Ruhrort on the Rhine to the Ems, was 
rejected by 275 votes to 154. The latter vote 
was based partly on the argument that the one 
canal would not have water enough unless both 
were constructed; but it was affected also by 
the abstention of the Catholic Centre, and mainly 
by the desire of the Liberals to ruin the scheme 
entirely and so aggravate the anger of the monarch 
against his recalcitrant thanes. On _ economic 
grounds the result is deplorable, but on the politics 
of the empire the effect may not be undesirable. It 
cuts Herr von Miquel out of the succession to the 
Chancellorship, and tends to throw the Emperor on 
the Catholics, who are Liberals by comparison with 
the Prussian Tories, and on the more Liberal ele- 
ments among the Independent Conservatives and 
the remnant of the National Liberals. And it 
further diminishes the chances of the obnoxious 
“Penal Servitude” (labour disputes) Bill, which 
nobody likes but the Kaiser and Herr von Stumm. 
The Kaiser has declared that his will shall be law 
on both Bills; but if he can give way to the Prussian 
Parliament on the Canal Bill, he can also give way 
to the more Liberal voices of the empire on this 
other. 


A History of the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, edited by 
G. H. Perris, with impressions by 
Felix Moscheles and W. T. Stead, has just been 
published by the International Arbitration Associa- 
tion. It is based partly on information from one 
of the leading delegates, which, the editor states, 
has proved indispensable, partly on Mr. Stead’s 
accounts in the Dagblad and The Manchester 
Guardian, and partly on other journalistic sources, 
while the text of the Acte Final and the Arbitration 
Convention have been revised by the official copy. 
It appears to be accurate as well as popular, and is 
a most useful contribution to contemporary history. 
The condensed statement of the results of the 
Conference may be commended to sceptics. 


LITERATURE. 





Sir CHARLES LENNOX PEEL, G.C.B., 
nephew of the great Sir Robert 
Peel, had been Clerk to the Privy 
Council from 1875 till last year.—Canon St. Vincent 
Beechey, who has died at the great age of ninety- 
three, was Vicar of Fleetwood in its early days as a 
seaport, the founder of Rossall School—originally 
intended chiefly for the benefit of the sons of 
clergymen—and to the last an active student 


OBITUARY. 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London,they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 


of the latest developments of physical science.— 
Sir Victor Houlton, G.C.M.G., had been Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Malta from 1865 to 1883 — 
Mr. William Simpson, long the war artist of 
The Illustrated London News, had been one of 
the most active travellers of his generation, and 
had made some contributions to archwology as 
well as to the illustration of contemporary history.— 
Mr. Arthur Clayden, Liberal candidate for Dulwich 
in 1892, will be remembered chiefly as the writer of 
excellent books on the colonies, and emigration to 
them, to-day.—Mr. T. F. Rivers was an eminent 
horticulturist.—Dr. Herrmann Schmitz, Suffragan 
Bishop of Cologne since 1892, had taken a leading 
part in the Aullurhamp/, and had displayed a good 
deal of activity in the discharge of his episcopal 
duties. 








THE TRANSVAAL. 





\ R. CHAMBERLAIN’S diplomatic methods are 
p a puzzle to most persons. His publication 
the other day of the Parliamentary paper containing 
the recent despatches that have passed between him- 
self and Sir Alfred Milner on one side and the Trans- 
vaal Government on the other, with reference to the 
British suzerainty in South Africa, dces not simplify 
his policy. We are contending with the Boers for 
certain things which were distinctly set forth by 
Sir Alfred Milner at the meeting at Bloemfontein. 
The suzerainty was not among these things. Yet 
we are now treated to a series of despatches relating 
to this question, the publication of which cannot be 
said to make for peace. Like the famous despatch 
of Sir Alfred Milner on the subject of the grievances 
of the Uitlanders, the publishing of these documents 
is only too likely to embitter a situation which was 
already bitter enough. Without finding fault with 
the arguments used by the Colonial Secretary, we must 
express the wish that he had kept them in a pigeon- 
hole in Downing Street, instead of issuing them 
to the world at a moment when the tension in our 
relations with the Transvaal was already so severe. 
So far as the question of the suzerainty is concerned 
there will not, we imagine, be any substantial differ- 
ence of opinion in this country. Men of all parties 
acknowledge that we are, and must remain, the 
paramount power in South Africa. If we may use 
General Joubert’s petition to the Queen as an 
argument, we are entitled to conclude that the 
Boers themselves are in agreement with us upon this 
point. In the Convention of 1884 the suzerainty is 
not mentioned; but, according to the evidence of 
Mr. Faure himself, it was not mentioned because the 
reality of the thing expressed by that phrase was not 
disputed. The word suzerainty irritated the Boers, 
partly because it is a word which has long enjoyed a 
bad reputation—the Sultan being the most con- 
spicuous example of a suzerain now extant—and 
partly because it is a word the meaning of which 
has never been clearly defined. Lord Derby, who 
was never a mere stickler for forms, was quite willing 
to drop the word out of the 1884 Convention, provided 
nothing was done to affect the recognition of our right 
to exercise a full control over the relations of the 
Transvaal with foreign States. President Kruger 
and his colleagues professed to be afraid that if we 
remained the suzerain Power we should find an 
excuse for constant interference in the internal 
affairs of the Republic. Such interference was not 
sought by us, and accordingly Lord Derby was quite 
willing, for the purpose of soothing the Boers, to 
leave the ugly word unmentioned in the new Con- 
vention, whilst he secured the insertion in that 
document of other words which conveyed all that 
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was done, and the fact remains—whatever Mr. 
Leyds or Mr. Reitz may choose to assert—that the 
new Convention recognised as fuily as the old one 
had done that Great Britain was the paramount 
Power in South Africa, entitled to put her veto upon 
any treaties which the Boer Republic might wish to 
make with foreign States. From that position no 
responsible statesman in this country will recede. It 
is a great pity, we think, that Mr. Leyds should have 
thought fit to advance a claim which cannot be sus- 
tained. It is not less a pity that Mr. Chamberlain, 
having made it clear that Great Britain is deter- 
mined not to recognise the Boer demand, should 
have given his rather sharp-tempered despatch to 
the world. 

It was Lord Dufferin who once remarked that if 
war ever broke out between England and France the 
ambassadors of the two countries would deserve to 
be hanged. We wish to hang neither Mr. Leyds 
nor Mr. Chamberlain; but, undoubtedly, if war 
should be the result of the prolonged controversy 
with the Transvaal, the persons responsible for that 
war will be the diplomatists on beth sides. No war 
ought to be possible between two civilised States 
when their cause of quarrel is at once so limited and 
so precise. But when hot despatches not only pass 
between the representatives of the two countries, 
but are forthwith issued to the world, the difficulty 
of keeping the peace is immeasurably increased. 
The English people are practically united in ad- 
mitting that the Uitlanders have been grossly ill- 
treated in the Transvaal, and they are resolved that 
this ill-treatment shall cease. But sensible persons 
in this country have seen with deep regret. first, 
that the temper in which the grievances of the 
Uitlanders have been discussed is needlessly 
aggressive, and secondly, that whenever Mr. 
Kruger has shown some signs of yielding to the 
demands of Sir Alfred Milner, attempts have been 
made to induce our Government to formulate new 
and enlarged demands. We were told the other day 
that Mr. Kruger’s acceptance of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
terms would not now satisfy the British population 
in South Africa, and it was positively stated that it 
would be necessary to add the disarming of the 
Boers to the list of our requirements. We cannot 
suppose that Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Alfred Milner 
would support this extraordinary proposition; but 
the fact that it has been made testifies to the 
existence of a party amongst us which wishes for 
war and for nothing else. Surely it is time that 
public opinion asserted itself against a policy so 
monstrous and so wicked. If the proceedings at 
Bloemfontein were conducted in good faith, as they 
most assuredly were on the part of Sir Alfred Milner, 
we should be dishonoured in the eyes of the world 
if we were to make President Kruger’s acceptance of 
Sir Alfred’s demands an excuse for pressing for 
something more, which was not even hinted at in 
the Bloemfontein Conference. We should have 
thought that this fact was clear to every sensible 
person. It is hardly necessary to say that it is a 
fact which must absolutely bar the malignant and 
disgraceful proposal to put more pressure on the 
Transvaal Government the more readily it yields to 
our wishes. 

Unfortunately as yet, Mr. Kruger has not accepted 
Sir Alfred Milner’s “irreducible minimum.” His 
latest proposals, if they are made in good faith, go 
a long way to a complete acceptance of the High 
Commissioner’s demands; but there is still some- 
thing lacking. And whilst this dangerous situation 
continues to exist, its perils are being increased by 
the action of certain of the Afrikanders in British 
South Africa. Irritation and angry despatches and 
speeches on one side have begotten the same things 





on the other side, and the temper of our Dutch 
fellow-subjects has imported a new cause of danger 
into the situation. This is why we deprecate so 
strongly any addition being made to the numerous 
causes of irritation that already exist, and why we 
regret so much the publication of the latest papers 
on the South African Question. Nobody in this 
country means to allow England to be robbed of her 
paramount position in that part of the world. But 
there was no need to publish inflammatory despatches 
to make that fact clear to Boers and Britishers alike. 
Unfortunately neither in Downing Street nor at 
Pretoria is the value of moderation and good temper 
sufficiently appreciated. The consequence is that 
every day the situation becomes more dangerous, 
and we may yet see the two races locked in a 
sanguinary struggle, simply because the leading 
men on both sides failed to keep a sufficient command 
over their own tempers and those of their imme- 
diate supporters. 





THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 

TFVHERE is not enough Gallifet in the policy of 

the French Ministry. The Minister of War 
is a resolute man; witness his peremptory dismissal 
of General de Négrier from the Supreme Council of 
War for trying to stir up the Army against the 
Government. Unfortunately, it is the Minister of 
the Interior who had to deal with M. Guérin, the 
bandit of the Rue de Chabrol, who, with twelve 
companions, bas defied the police and the military 
long enough to give Paris a poor opinion of the 
Cabinet. M. Guérin is not the only outlaw. There 
is General Mercier, who freely acknowledges crimes 
and challenges the Government to prosecute him. 
General Mercier broke the military law in 1894 
by communicating documents secretly to the 
first Dreyfus court-martial. He justifies this 
on the pretext of a national crisis which had 
no existence. War, he said, was imminent; it 
was not, and, even if it had been, the documents 
handed to the judges of Captain Dreyfus without 
his knowledge could not have averted it. General 
Mercier abstracted from the secret dossier a com- 
promising paper. It was Du Paty de Clam’s com- 
mentary on the charges against Dreyfus. General 
Mercier destroyed it, and now pretends that it was 
his private property. Here are two grave offences, 
both of which deserve severe penalties; but the 
culprit is still unpunished. He has obtained 
possession of another document, apparently intro- 
duced irito the dossier since this was examined by 
the Court of Cassation. He “takes the responsi- 
bility,” and refuses to answer any questions on the 
subject. As Maitre Labori reminded him, he pro- 
claimed his intention to tell “the whole truth ” at 
Rennes. In defiance of the law, he declines to 
explain the origin of evidence which was not sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court. The court-martial 
puts no pressure on him; the Government leaves 
him alone. A more striking encouragement to law- 
breakers in France cannot be imagined. 

M. Dérouléde and others have been laid by the 
heels on the charge of plotting against the Republic. 
There is said to be the clearest evidence of conspiracy. 
It cannot be clearer than General Mercier’s deter- 
mination to treat the law and the Government with 
contempt. If it be said that to arrest him would be 
a direct interference with the court-martial, the 
answer is that the trial at Rennes cannot absolve 
the Government from doing its duty. It is for 
the very purpose of putting the Government into 
a dilemma that the proceedings at Rennes are to 
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be prolonged by the interminable tittle-tattle 
which the prosecution calls proof. The disorders 
in Paris must have given no small satisfaction 
to the generals. Every outbreak plays their game, 
and the Government can avert outbreaks only by 
laying a strong and timely hand upon all male- 
factors. M.Guérin has provoked his ridiculous siege 
in the hope that Paris would rise, and the insurreec- 
tion would spread through the provinces. The only 
people who have risen are certain militant Socialists, 
who do not want to overturn the Ministry, but resent 
the impunity of M. Guérin. This is excellent sport 
for the Clericals, who insist that because the 
Socialist M. Millerand is in the Ministry, his party 
are defiling churches. Moreover, M. Gucrin’s 
idiotic self-immolation must excite a certain 
amount of sympathy among a people whom the 
Dreyfus case has plunged into delirium. He 
waves a banner inscribed “France for the 
French,” which is another form of General Mercier’s 
attack on the foreigners who have spent thirty-five 
millions of frances to compass the ruin of the French 
Army. We expect to learn that a branch agency 
of the “syndicate” has brought about the murder 
of Colonel Klobb and his companions in the French 
Soudan. They were shot by order of Captain 
Voulet. whose letter, found on the unfortunate 
colonel’s body, shows clearly enough that Voulet 
and his coadjutor, Captain Chanoine, son of an ex- 
Minister of War, are outlaws of a more dangerous 
type than Guérin, But what if it be demonstrated 
by General Mercier’s friends that the “ syndicate” 
had made Captain Voulet insane by introducing into 
his stores a special brand of whisky ? 

As for the trial at Rennes, it pursues an inter- 
minable course which illustrates the increasing 
desperation of the military shifts, without showing 
that this has any moral effect on the court-martial. 
The Government Commissary who, in this queer 
procedure, is nominally Public Prosecutor, is wholly 
ignorant of the case, and exhibits his animus by 
snappishly refusing to produce such important 
evidence as Captain Tavernier’s report on the 
conduct of Du Paty de Clam. When Captain 
Dreyfus declared that he had borrowed the German, 
not the French, firing manual from Colonel Jeannel 
in 1894, because he was then engaged upon a 
treatise on the German artillery, and when he asked 
that search should be made at the War Office for 
his notes, which would prove this, the President of 
the court-martial curtly replied, ““ We have no time 
to make this inquiry.”’ Still he has time to listen 
to the meandering malevolence of the witnesses 
hostile to the prisoner. It is probable that Colonel 
Jouaust’s errors are due partly to ignorance, and 
partly to nervousness. Never was a French military 
judge placed in a more unenviable position. As he 
has remarked with pathos, he is “not well up in 
law,” but he has a professional reverence for the 
opinion of his superior officers, and when he 
sees them riddled every day by the terrible Labori, 
and exposed to the derision of the auditory, he may 
well be torn to pieces between the impulse to order 
Maitre Labori’s arrest and the impulse to seek 
refuge in flight. It is a lamentable strait to which 
the generals have been reduced by the cross- 
examination. They send forward their sharp- 
shooters to pepper Captain Dreyfus with malicious 
lies which have nothing to do with the case, and 
then Maitre Labori suddenly hurls a shell into 
the middle of the General Staff, and fragments 
of the luckless Gonse are seen flying about the 
court. All the efforts of this officer to show that 
the Staff were not responsible for the shielding 
of Esterhazy by the agency of Du Paty de Clam 


that he advised the Minister of War to send an 
anonymous letter to Esterhazy. It was a pitifal 
confession that these men were determined at all 
hazards to prevent the charge of treason from 
being brought home to the real traitor. Colonel 
Picquart has testified that when he proposed to 
institute an inquiry into the “ leakages ” which 
continued at the War Office long after the sen- 
tence on Dreyfus, he was summarily checked. The 
generals were afraid it would be proved that they 
had condemned the wrong man. There is nothing 
more damaging in the whole wretched story; but 
who can say that Colonel Jouaust, with his inno- 
cence of law and the principles of evidence, will 
see this ? 

It is suggested that as a last resort the prosecu- 
tion will maintain that Exsterhazy wrote the bor- 
dereauw by the direction of Dreyfus, who does not 
know him by sight. This is an expedient to shield 
Henry and adapt the military case to the judgment 
of the Court of Cassation that the bordereau is the 
handiwork of Esterhazy. It is not a very promising 
manceuvre ; but evidently something must be done 
in spite of the military adage that it is dangerous to 
change front in the presence of the enemy. The 
Schneider letter is not so helpful after all as 
General Mercier expected. Colonel Schneider de- 
clares that his opinion of Dreyfus in November, 1897, 
was absolutely contrary to the opinion attributed to 
him by the date of the letter. He candidly admits 
that at some other time he may have thought 
differently—in 1895, for instance, when pretty nearly 
everybody believed Dreyfus to be guilty. But even 
then Colonel Schneider’s opinion was not the opinion 
of Colonel Schwartzkoppen and Colonel Panizzardi, 
who were not acting in conjunction with the Austrian 
attaché, and did not admit him to their confidence. 








THE REGULATION OF RAILWAYS. 





HERE are now three distinct and practically 
permanent bodies charged under Parliament 

with duties concerning railways: (1) The Railway 
and Canal Commission, (2) the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade, and (3) the Light Railway 
Commission. It would be impossible in a brief 
article to give even a summary of the principal 
duties of each. Those duties, indeed, are not divided 
according to any intelligible principle, nor is it easy 
to understand why some things may be dealt with 
only by one, some by two, and some by none of the 
three bodies. ‘The time has, in our judgment, come 
for a complete review of the whole national policy 
in dealing with railways, a review towards which the 
Press may give some assistance, but which must 
involve an inquiry by a Royal Commission composed 
of the very strongest men the country can produce. 
The present situation is in every way unsatisfactory. 
The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, from 
which so much was expected, has proved a source of 
evil rather than of good. The new maximum rates 
fixed by provisional orders under the Acts were 
higher than any sane company could habitually 
charge where there is any considerable amount of 
traffic. They are not, in practice, any safeguard to 
the trader. The classification has only been ren- 
dered tolerable by the forbearance of the companies, 
who have not always stretched their powers as far 
as they might—not being lacking in “ politic sense.” 
Most of the traffic of the country is carried at 
“special”? rates, arranged after long bargaining. 
These rates, especially where the company also own 
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as against the home producer. The home trader has 
no remedy unless he can prove that his own goods 
are charged at a higher rate under similar circum- 
stances, and this he never can prove, for the very 
good reason that the foreign produce received at 
a big port is necessarily delivered to the company 
in larger quantities (though not necessarily in larger 
consignments) than the British produce delivered at 
a single station. The companies may in fact be 
employing—as most of them do—canvassers abroad, 
whose expenses are substantially equivalent to the 
wayside expenses in England, and the big quantity 
received at Southampton may be the result of indi- 
vidual efforts over a wide area in France; but the 
Courts look only to the goods as actually received, and 
assume as an axiom that the cost of dealing with 
large quantities must be proportionately less than 
the cost of dealing with small. They do not take 
into account the primd facie suspicion that the 
foreign rates are lower for reasons of competition. 
The farmer in Normandy has three practicable ways 
of sending goods to London, the farmer in Hamp- 
shire only one. Neither the Legislature nor the 
Courts can be said to have effectively secured to the 
Hampshire farmer the natural advantage of his 
geographical contiguity. 

We entertain a strong belief that the failure of 
the Act of 1888, while partly due to the skill with 
which the companies fought the battle before the 
Board of Trade in settling the schedules, may also be 
partly ascribed to the constitution of the Railway 
and Canal Commission. The old Railway Com- 
mission was presided over by a lawyer supposed to 
be specially skilled in the work, and aided by two 
lay commissioners who were experts in railway 
administration. It had earned small applause, 
but mainly because the lawyer who presided was 
a friend of Lord Cairns, not happily chosen 
for the particular work. Parliament thought 
the Commission could be cheaply strengthened 
by substituting for the legal president a judge of 
the High Court, and giving a sort of pseudo- 
nationality to the tribunal by making an Irish judge 
preside in Ireland, and a Scotch in Scotland. This 
change has proved in practice most unfortunate. 
The lawyer presiding over the Railway Commission 
requires more practical common sense than legal 
knowledge. He requires, in fact, that combination 
of qualities which is found more among men success- 
ful at the Parliamentary Bar than among those 
successful at the Law Courts. There is a vast 
variety among our judges, but the one species of 
lawyer who cannot be found among them is the 
Parliamentary lawyer. The very type of man who 
is required is not available, and this is especially true 
in Ireland and Scotland. Judges urgently required 
for the ordinary work of the High Court in England 
are withdrawn from tbe duties which they are 
eminently fitted to perform in order to deal in a 
purely legal way with questions in which the ad- 
ministrative and the judicial elements are largely 
intermingled. This is an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment from every point of view. It has had the 
effect of greatly diminishing the number of traders 
who resort to the Court. 

The legal members of the Railway Commission 
receive only their salaries as judges; the other 
members are handsomely paid and sit but seldom. 
On the other hand, there is another Commission of 
more recent creation, which sits much more fre- 
quently and two members of which are entirely 
unpaid. The Light Railway Commission consists of 
Lord Jersey, a barrister, and an engineer. The 
engineer alone receives a salary, and that a moderate 
one. Yet the Commissioners are almost constantly 
engaged in holding local inquiries in every part of 
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the United Kingdom. The Commission was 
originally only constituted for five years, but it 
must become a permanent body. We venture 
under these circumstances to suggest that the 
Railway Commission and the Light Railway Com- 
mission could be usefully combined. It is true that 
the work of the former now concerns existing 
railways and of the latter new railways, but- there 
is really no substantial difference between the two 
classes of question, if the questions of railway 
regulation were dealt with in the broader fashion 
which becomes habitual with those who have to deal 
with quasi-legislative matters. The combined Com- 
mission would naturally be presided over by one of 
the strongest men at the Parliamentary Bar, who 
would receive an adequate salary. It would inherit 
the peripatetic habits of the Light Railway Com- 
mission as well as the experience possessed by the 
existing Railway Commissioners. The Commission 
might usefully be given express authority to 
authorise and to regulate tramways as well 
as railways. The electric traction problem is 
becoming too important to be left to be dealt with 
in the present haphazard manner. It should be 
possible to obtain facilities or even compulsory 
running powers over a contiguous tramway without 
actually promoting a Bill in Parliament. Lastly, 
there should be no appeal from any decision of the 
Commissioners, either on questions of fact or law. 
This we regard as an absolutely indispensable condi- 
tion if railways are ever to be properly regulated. 
So long as the trader can be taken up to the House 
of Lords he may be afraid of any Commission, how- 
ever constituted. - 








THE REVOLT OF THE PRUSSIAN 
LANDLORDS. 





| ARELY, indeed, has any monarch exposed him- 
self to such a rebuff as that just received by 
the German Emperor in his own kingdom and from 
his own friends. Five years ago, it may be remem- 
bered, he made a special and emphatic appeal 
for support to the nobility and landed gentry of 
Prussia. He told them that he sympathised fully 
with their grievances, he promised them economic 
reforms, he assured them that they were the 
strength of the Prussian monarchy, and urged 
them to rally round the throne. The speech created 
some alarm at the time in Liberal circles in 
Germany and elsewhere; and it was followed, two 
months .later, by the fall of Count Caprivi—the 
result of a private appeal from one of those Prussian 
noblemen whom the Emperor had invited to bring 
their grievances to him. But the Junkers did not 
capture the Kaiser, and the reactionary measures 
since brought forward with hisendorsement have failed 
to secure the approval even of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment. Recently, in his capacity as benevolent 
autocrat, he has adopted and insisted on one kind 
of economic reform. The canal connecting Dort- 
mund with the Ems, opened a fortnight ago, is a 
small fragment of a much larger system which 
has been under consideration, at intervals, for 
more than forty years, and definitely planned 
for the past seven. As may be seen from the 
excellent map published in Monday’s Times, this 
would have connected the great navigable rivers 
of Germany, from the Rhine to the Oder, by a line 
of canals mostly large enough for vessels of 750 
tons; and it must be remembered that inland 
navigation in Germany is far more developed, and 
probably more economically carried on, than in any 
other country in Europe. This canal system would 
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have fostered new industries, fed by Westphalian 
iron and coal; it would have relieved the over- 
burdened State railways; it would have stimulated 
internal commerce, and therefore production; and 
it could scarcely have failed to raise the value of land. 
But the Prussian agriculturists would not have it. 
Canals, in their opinion, would only bring foreign 
produce to compete with their own staples at their own 
doors, and if industry were stimulated labour would 
become dearer. The labourers of Eastern Prussia 
get away from the land to the towns even now; and 
the landlords would like to bind them by law to the 
soil. Competition, even with the Protectionism now 
in foree, they dare not face; and so they got the 
Canal Bill shelved some six weeks ago. Then the 
Emperor, in opening the fragment of the scheme 
which connects the Ruhr with the Ems, took occa- 
siun to announce that the Bill must be passed “ by 
the might of a strong and united realm, obeying 
a single will.’ But the landlords persisted in their 
opposition. The Prussian Ministry, and especially 
Herr von Miquel, its Vice-President, had not been 
very eager about the Bill six weeks ago. Last 
week they worked for it with all their might. But 
they only made matters worse. The Prussian Lower 
House consists of 433 members. On the second 
reading, last Friday week, the Dortmund-Rhine 
section was rejected by 212 votes to 209, and the 
Ems-Elbe section by 228 to 126. In the latter case 
the Catholic Centre abstained; but they retained a 
small and unimportant section of the Bill to give 
opportunity for its reconsideration. Possibly they 
hoped meanwhile to make some sort of “deal” with 
the Government over the scheme of electoral reform 
which has since come to grief. On Saturday, how- 
ever, an attempt to reinstate the Ems-Elbe scheme 
in the Bill was rejected again by 235 votes to 147. 
Then the Liberals declined to accept the Dortmund- 
Rhine fragment of the scheme, and that was rejected 
also. And so the Prussian kingdom is deprived of 
a great econcmic reform, and the “inflexible will 
of the sovereign ”’ is defied by his closest and most 
trusted adherents. 

If this were a mere question of Prussian domestic 
politics, the outside world would not care much. 
It is a pity that the Prussian landlords should take 
up the attitude which English landlords got over in 
the early days of railways; but the Prussian people 
might be left to settle that with their members 
and agitate for electoral reform. But the double 
position of the Emperor-King and of Prussia has 
made it possible that the present crisis may be the 
beginning of a new departure in the policy of the 
Kaiser and the affairs of the empire. It might 
seem as if Herr Miquel would have to leave both 
Ministries. He is an ex-revolutionist, and there- 
fore likely to be dangerous as a reactionary; he 
was believed to be the heir-presumptive to the 
Chancellorship, in which Prince Hohenlohe was 
merely his warming-pan; but he is supposed to 
be just the sort of compliant tool that an autocrat 
would desire. By rights he should pay the penalty 
of his slackness six weeks ago, and of his failure 
either to conciliate the Agrarians or to keep the 
monarch from the humiliation of their defiance. 
His pliancy, however, has apparently saved him. 
But Prince Hohenlohe, when appointed in 1894, was 
regarded as certain to retire soon; probably his re- 
tirement will come now. Who will take his place ? 
And how does William II. take his defeat ? 

The curious feature in the situation is that the 
position of his opponents is impregnable. The 
Prussian Parliament is elected on a peculiarly absurd 
system; and the present distribution of seats dates 
from 1860, when Prussia was still primarily agricul- 
tural. Hence the rural districts are enormously 





over-represented, and the well-to-do classes still more 
so. The landlords, therefore, despite their present 
economic distress, control the House; and their 
local inflaence—since the voting is open—and still 
more the official positions and patronage which are 
in their hands make their hold on the representation 
absolutely secure. The circumstances that the polling 
is held at most inconvenient hours, and that the 
swarm of officials, alone among Prussian electors, 
can take a holiday to vote, would alone suffice to 
ensure a Conservative triumph. To dissolve the 
House would only mean a repetition of the same 
humiliation, until its constitution is entirely re- 
formed; and the trifling reform now in the pro- 
gramme will make bat little difference. The 
Emperor-King, therefore, must make the best of 
his rebuff, and compromise. New Ministers may 
be appointed in Prussia; and if it is true that 
they are to be Herr von Lucanus, a sort of 
Mayor of the Palace and confidential servant 
of the Emperor, and Count von Waldersee, a 
worthy man, but a _ hopeless reactionist, we 
pity the Prussian people. But the fact remains 
that the Emperor finds the class whom he regards 
as the chief pillars of his throne in triumphant 
revolt. They have not only dared to differ from 
him, but they have carried their point, and can defy 
him. The Liberal party, of course, have taken a 
malicious pleasure in emphasising the conflict, and 
in completing the ruin of the scheme which the 
landlords had spoilt. What will William IL. do, 
as King of Prussia and as German Emperor? Will 
he turn away from the Prussian landlords, and 
bestow his favours more on the remnant of the 
National Liberals, who are Nationalist, illiberal, 
and industrialist (where they are not Agrarians), 
and on the Catholic Centre, who are believed to 
be always ready for a “deal”? Will he get free 
from the genuinely Prussian intriguers who are 
always trying to dominate the Empire, and look 
to the Rhine and Hanover and South Germany for 
Parliamentary support? He may, as he gets older, 
fall back on the Prussian party of reaction, and so 
realise the fears which have been entertained for 
years past. At present, however, he must pocket 
their affront, but he can hardly continue to rest 
on them. He cannot but turn gradually, we 
do not say towards the Liberal, but towards the 
modern elements in German politics. And one 
result can hardly fail to be the modification of 
his “inflexible will” in another point. The 
“ Penal Servitude Bill” for intensifying the punish- 
ment of labour agitators, which the Reichstag will 
not consider, will have to disappear. The Prussian 
reactionists have divided their forces and injured 
their own hopes. When they begin to recover their 
power, perhaps the mass of the prosperous classes 
in Germany may be able to spare sufficient time 
for politics from money-making to give them check. 








FINANCE. 





HERE has been decidedly more activity in the 
South African market this week than for some 

time past, while the market for Western Australian 
gold shares has been rather depressed. There is no 
doubt that the speculation in Westralian shares has 
been carried too far for some time past. Certainshares 
have been rushed up without any due regard either 
totheir real valueor the real resources of the purchasers. 
The jobbers in consequence became alarmed, and at 
the last settlement they made great difficulties about 
carrying over the accounts of several speculators. 
As a result the brokers have been pressing their 
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clients to lessen the speculation, and a good deal of 
selling has been going on, and undoubtedly a pause 
is required. For, although speculation had concen- 
trated upon a few well known and very valuable 
mines, yet it was growing dangerous. In the case of 
the South African market the recovery seems to 
have originated in Paris. After the long depression, 
owing mainly to the unhappy internal condition of 
the country, suddenly there has arisen a more 
hopeful feeling on the Bourse. Accordingly, Paris 
began to buy South African shares in London on 
Tuesday, and the buying continued on Wednesday. 
This encouraged professional operators here, but it 
is very doubtful indeed whether the great mining 
magnates have taken any part in the buying, and it 
is certain that the general public is wisely hold- 
ing aloof. As a matter of course, all sorts of 
rumours were set afloat to account for the recovery. 
The most careful people do not believe that the 
troubles in the Transvaal are over yet, and, there- 
fore, the real moneyed classes are holding aloof. In 
the American market there is much to account for 
a more hopeful feeling. The crops, after all the 
adverse reports that have been published, appear, 
according to official statistics, to be much better 
than was anticipated. The wheat crop, of course, 
is much smaller than last year. But it is nearly 
up to the average. And the other crops promise 
excellently. Trade, moreover, is most flourishing, 
and is expanding in every direction, and the railway 
traffic returns show extraordinary increases month 
after month. Thus it is probable that the railways 
will continue to do very well for the remainder 
of the year, and naturally, therefore, increased 
dividends are looked for. But while the economic 
condition of the country is excellent, it must not 
be forgotten that the demand for money to move 
the crops is now becoming very strong, that usually 
that demand takes so much money from New 
York in the month of September that stringency 
sets in, and, therefore, that there may be ex- 
ceedingly high rates in New York next montb. 
If there are, New York, which is employing very 
large sums in Germany, may withdraw those sums, 
and that may lead to a very great stringency in 
Germany; or if the New York bankers are un- 
willing to disturb the German Money Market, 
they may withdraw gold from the Bank of Eng- 
land. Looking at the condition of the Money 
Markets here, in New York, and in Berlin, it seemsa 
rather awkward time to begin a speculation in 
American railroad securities. Therefore we would 
advise our readers to be very cautious what they do. 

For the moment money is comparatively easy 
here in London. The Bank of England is obtaining 
all the gold that comes from abroad. The reserve 
is being steadily increased, and the bank is there- 
fore in a decidedly better position than it was a 
few months ago. But it is to be hoped that the 
directors will not be rendered too confident by this, 
for the prospect for the autumn is certainly not 
encouraging. In the first place, there is a very 
great stringency in Germany. Already the rate of 
discount of the Imperial Bank of Germany is as 
high as 5 per cent. Next month it will probably 
be put up to 6 per cent., and it is possible that it 
may go even higher. Germany is doing exceedingly 
well. Its trade is very flourishing, and there has 
been a good deal of speculation. But Germany has 
been able to finance all its operations only by 
borrowing immense sums in this country, in France, 
and in the United States. If either France or the 
United States were to withdraw a considerable 
portion of the funds now employed in Germany, it 
would be difficult for Germany to fill up the void, 
and there might therefore be an exceedingly strin- 
gent and uncomfortable time. Furthermore, the 
outflow of coin and notes from New York is so large 
just now that in all reasonable probability there will 
be a very tight time next month, and New York, 
therefore, may withdraw a considerable amount of 
gold either from Germany or from London. In 





either case the Bank of England will have to be 
prepared for extreme stringency in Germany, and 
an attempt on the part of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany to withdraw large amounts of gold from 
the Bank of England. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the directors of the Bank of England will not 
relax in their efforts to strengthen the reserve, 
Meantime, the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts wonderfully well. On Wednesday it offered 
for tender 40 lacs, and the applications amounted 
to 970 lacs. The total amount offered was disposed 
of at prices ranging from Is. 33}d. to ls. 4d. per 
rupee. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—On Thursday, and again yesterday, 
sundry gentlemen with bronzed faces and alert 
bearing, who, from their attire, looked as though 
they had run up straight from the moors, were to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Pal. Mall. Few persons 
seemed to recognise them as they passed along the 
almost empty thoroughfare ; but those who did knew 
that something out of the common was happening at 
the War Office. The truth is, that General Forestier- 
Walker's departure for the Cape has been preceded 
by something like an informal council of war, in 
which Sir Redvers Buller has taken part. Sir 
Redvers, it is understood, is designated for the chief 
command in South Africa if hostilities should un- 
happily break out. It is, perhaps, idle to chronicle 
the varying moods of the public from day to day; 
but certainly to-day the general impression is that 
affairs look less favourable than they did earlier in 
the week. 

The Débats, I see, is very angry with the foreign 
press for presuming to have an opinion about the 
Dreyfus case. It is a melancholy task to read the 
Débats nowadays, and to recall its old form in the 
time when John Lemoine was its chief writer. Still, 
I do not doubt that the Déhats is right when it 
declares that foreign expressions of opinion do not 
really benefit the victim of the Mercier-Roget- 
Esterhazy gang. A friend of mine who was 
travelling through France a few days ago, fell into 
conversation with a French gentleman in a dining- 
car. To his surprise, the Frenchman began about 
the Dreyfus case, and began with these words: “I 
myself know nothing about Dreyfus, and care 
nothing; but I see that every Englishman, every 
Italian, and every Swiss, declares that he is innocent; 
therefore I am convinced that he must be guilty.” 
The logic is worthy of the General Staff. 

Mouday.—It was only yesterday that I heard a 
politician remark that, having intended to go to 
Paris this week, he had decided to postpone his visit 
because of the affair of the Rue de Chabrol and the 
possibility that it might be the cause of an outbreak 
of disorder. To-day the newspapers chronicle such 
an outbreak. It has manifestly been serious of its 
kind, though, owing to the fact that the military 
are not involved in it, there does not seem for the 
moment to be any reason to fear that it will not be 
easily suppressed. All the signs of the times seem 
to prove, however, that the condition of France is 
very critical, and that at any moment we may be 
confronted by the news of a catastrophe. In the 
meantime, amid all the falsehood and folly at 
Rennes, one fact is becoming apparent. That is, 
that Captain Dreyfus, long before the days of the 
bordereau, was an unpopular man with his fellow- 
officers. They all seem to have disliked him ; indeed, 
even Colonel Picquart has acknowledged that he had 
a feeling of antipathy towards him. The value of 
this fact is that it explains why, when they were 
looking for a traitor, the officers of the Staff turned 
instinctively to their most unpopular colleague. 
Having once made up their minds that he was the 
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guilty person, they stuck at nothing in order to 
secure his conviction. They wished to believe that 
he, rather than any more popular person, was the 
traitor, and they cherished this wish so earnestly 
that at last they worked themselves into a frame of 
mind in which no evidence, however strong, could 
remove their prejudices. General Mercier, I see, has 
given another proof of his intelligence by announcing 
his conviction that all the newspapers of England 
and the United States are in the pay of the Dreyfus 
syndicate. What a syndicate it must be! 

Tuesday.—There is a mild, a very mild, flutter of 
excitement over the arrival of Mr. Kruger's answer 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. Desperate attempts 
are being made by the agents of the war party to 
represent it as a defiance of this country. But these 
attempts are discounted by the fact that the whole 
course of the negotiations has become known. If the 
concessions made by the Transvaal are real, and if 
they substantially satisfy the demands formulated 
by Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein, then war is 
impossible. The war party, it is true, will still wish 
for something more, and will be profoundly dis- 
appointed if peace should be preserved. Happily, 
however, there is still a party in the Cabinet that 
represents a policy of peace, and if Mr. Kruger has 
behaved with wisdom and moderation, he will un- 
doubtedly enable this party to beat the warlike 
faction. The only serious danger, indeed, is that 
some act of folly on the frontier—and both Boers 
and English are in a state of excitement—may 
precipitate a conflict. 

Unhappy France! Whilst the farce of perjury 
at Rennes is showing of what stuff her Generals are 
made, the news from Africa shows that even in the 
lower ranks her officers are penetrated with the 
spirit of disaffection and insubordination. The story 
of the mutiny by two French officers, and the 
deliberate murder of their colleagues, is almost 
without a parallel in history. 

Wednesday.—The return of Me. Labori to the 
court-martial at Rennes seems to promise a most 
exciting future for the great drama. It has certainly 
quickened wonderfully the interest in the proceed- 
ings in this country. The mobbing of Esterhazy the 
unspeakable in Oxford Street yesterday may not 
have been a very politic proceeding, but it bespeaks 
the strong feeling which exists in London, at all 
events, on the subject of “ the affair.” 

Still nothing decisive from South Africa. The 
kaleidoscope is now dark and now bright. To-day 
it is dark. The fear grows that disaffection is 
already making itself manifest in Cape Colony and 
Natal. The Afrikanders were very indignant with 
Sir Alfred Milner for hinting at such a possibility; 
but it almost looks as though they were seeking to 
justify him on this point, at least. The despatches 
on the suzerainty question do not carry us beyond 
known facts. It is of little importance whether the 
word is maintained or not, provided there is no 
dispute as to our being the paramount Power in 
South Africa, with full control of the relations both 
of our own colonies and the two Republics with 
foreign countries. 

Thursday.—The Times this morning devotes its 
first leading article to the retirement of Sir Frederick 
Richards from the office of First Sea Lord. In 
laying stress upon the great services which Admiral 
Richards has rendered to the fleet, it hints at an 
important episode in the history of the Board of 
which he was the head. Everybody knows that in 
the autumn of 1893 extensive plans for augmenting 
the Navy were framed at the Admiralty. As soon 
as this fact became known, influential papers on both 
sides in politics wrote strongly in support of the 
proposed increase. The cry was taken up in 
Parliament; but there Sir William Harcourt tried 
to put an end to the movement by declaring 
that the Lords of the Admiralty were quite 
satisfied with the strength of the Navy as it then 
was. When this statement was made, a serious 
crisis arose at the Admiralty. I believe I am 





absolutely correct in saying that all the Sea Lords 
drew up letters of resignation and informed their 
political chief that they would present them if Sir 
William Harcourt did not withdraw the statement 
he had evidently made under a misapprehension. 
This Sir William did; the resignations were not 
presented, and the Board of Admiralty triumphed 
over the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Gladstone was at this time absent at 
Biarritz. He did not approve of the increase of the 
fleet ; but at that period in his Ministerial career he 
took little part in the proceedings of the Cabinet. 
Everybody knew that his eyesight was troubling 
him, and he had informed his colleagues unoffici- 
ally that he meant to retire at an early date. 
The event which fixed the date of his retirement 
was the presentation to the Cabinet of the en- 
larged Navy Estimates. These were laid before the 
Cabinet by Lord Spencer at a meeting held shortly 
after Mr. Gladstone’s return from Biarritz, and it is 
said (one cannot, of course, speak positively of any- 
thing that happened within the sacred limits of the 
Cabinet) that the Prime Minister did not take any 
part in their discussion, though his opinion of them 
was sufficiently indicated by his countenance. There 
is no doubt that it was the ext.nt of the enlarged 
estimates that finally led him to retire from office. 
These estimates had incidentally a further con- 
sequence. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
compelled to find the money for the new ships, and 
it was under the pressure of this necessity that the 
famous Death Duties Budget was introduced. Sir 
Frederick Richards may, therefore, fairly be re- 
garded as one of the men who have made history. 

Friday.—The proceedings at Rennes become more 
startling every day. Yesterday General Mercier not 
only admitted that he was still acting in collusion 
with the notorious Paty de Clam, but that he had 
attempted to repeat with the present court-martial 
the crime which he carried out at the original trial 
of Dreyfus. He positively sought to palm off 
another secret document upon the court-martial at 
Rennes. That the document itself was a fabrication, 
and that General Mercier knew its real character, 
are minor facts; for, unhappily, the officers of 
the General Staff are accustomed to trade in 
forgery. The astounding thing is the audacity 
of the criminal in deliberately repeating the very 
act which led to the quashing of the original 
verdict upon Captain Dreyfus. Here surely is matter 
for the attention of the Public Prosecutor. One would 
think that a vacant cell might be found in the gaol 
of Rennes in which General Mercier might find a 
refuge during the remainder of the present inquiry. 
It is difficult to see how the Government can refrain 
from prosecuting him when the court-martial is closed, 
no matter what the decision as to Dreyfus may be. 








THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF UNDER- 
GRADUATES, 

T is a long ery from the days when the 
] Universities were republics of intellect, con- 
ducted in a fashion thoroughly democratic and 
open to any earnest student of good repute who 
had the brains to qualify, to the present time, 
when they are close corporations carried on for 
the amusement of the wealthy and the well-born, 
and confined to those who can afford to spend 
several years at the most crucial period of their 
lives in luxurious idleness. The time, however, is 
not so very far distant when it was still quite 
possible for a poor man with ordinary gifts to live 
up to the average standard of his fellow-under- 
graduates at either Oxford or Cambridge, when 
learning was still looked upon as an honourable 
distinction, and when to do well in the final schools 
was the openly avowed object of the majority of 
the junior members. But during an incredibly 
short period a startling change has come over the 
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Universities in these respects. To be on the 
foundation of one’s college is to be outside the pale 
of society in collegiate circles; those who make any 
pretence of reading are either “ bounders” with 
whom the young man who would be popular must 
not associate, or else harmless freaks who are 
pityingly tolerated ; whilst to take honours, unless a 
man be of indisputable social standingand can manage 
to get classed without his compeers knowing that he 
has made any effort to that end, is a slur upon the 
whole of the culprit’s college which will take several 
succeeding generations of rowdies to obliterate. 
To read of life at the 'Varsities in the fifties and 
early sixties and to compare those times with the 
present is to realise how great a gulf is fixed 
between the one and the other, In those old days 
Oxford and Cambridge were, no doubt, as now, 
principally the particular preserve of the young 
nobility and their associates. But it was still a 
usual thing for a “sprig of the aristocracy’ to meet 

-and, at the University, to meet on an equal 
footing—the son of one of his father’s dependants or 
of some small tenant-farmer on his father's estates, 
whose sole claim to recognition was that he was 
well-lettered and clever. Later in life his learning 
and his college associations stood him in good stead ; 
if he acquitted himself well, he became the private 
chaplain or the political secretary of his whilom 
companion. 

Those were broad-minded days, and though we 
may fondly imagine that the country has rapidly 
become more democratic in the past few decades, we 
soon realise that, at the Universities at least, even 
more rapidly has the artificial barrier between the 
classes and the masses been heightened. In the 
middle of the century your landowner’s son, no 
doubt, hunted during half the year, and drank much 
strong beer, and occasionally some of his father’s old 
port, wholesome straightforward faults, for which he 
was from time to time hauled by the authorities and 
brought back to his books. To his poorer companion 
it was no shame that be could not afford to follow him 
in these extravagances. It would have been a 
shame had he attempted to do so, just as it would 
have been on the part of the young squire had his 
amusements been carried so far as to preclude his 
taking an honours degree, as became a gentleman. 
With all his faults he read—and read hard; he 
appreciated learning—in fact, had he not, he would 
not have gone to the University; he probably be- 
longed to some little coterie of well-read, intellectual, 
kindred spirits, full of life and vigour and love of 
manly sports, but not ashamed to appreciate art and 
letters and politics. They would meet of evenings, 
after hall, in one another's rooms, play cards, 
perhaps, whilst they talked of books and schools, 
and go to bed at ten or half-past, to rise with the 
lark for some far-away meet next day. These were 
the days that initiated and supported the brilliant 
weekly reviews, that made the House of Commons 
the best club and the most intellectual in the world, 
that produced that race of statesmen who, taking 
up their posts throughout the length and breadth 
of the British possessions, first realised what 
Imperialism was, and raised the dignity and 
prosperity of the Empire to their very height. It 
is, of course, not to be denied that even in those 
days there were wastrels who squandered their 
substance in riotous living; ne’er-do-weels who 
drank deep and played high, and thought it 
the climax of manliness to lose a heavy wager 
over a prize-fight or a racing-match; pitiable 
young fools, whose thoughts were of dress, whose 
ideas of sport were those of the bookmaker, whose 
days were spent at the rat-pit, the prize-ring, and 
the tavern, and whose nights were passed at the 
card-table or in drink. Such, of course, there were, 
but they were the inevitable minority ; their asso- 
ciates were the townsman-loafer and stable-keeper— 
not the respectable men of their college. They were 
looked down upon and despised, and their presence 
was a disgrace to a college in the eyes of the 





majority of the undergraduates, and was not 
tolerated in the better colleges. To be sent down 
was their portion, and in these days such a punish- 
ment meant a very real and very lengthy disgrace, 
The general tone of those days was a fresh, vigorous, 
honest simplicity and a real desire to read for a 
good degree. 

But nowadays what is the position? Let anyone 
visit either of the Universities and take note of 
what strikes him first about the life of the under. 
graduates as a class. Certainly the most salient 
feature is the air of prodigal extravagance which 
pervades all the “ best” colleges. If a man cannot 
afford to spend his money like water at Oxford or 
Cambridge, so much the worse for him—he will have 
to saddle himself with debts that will bamper him 
for many a long day if he desire to keep pace with 
his companions. The poor man who does not care 
to mortgage his future is a “smug,” to be despised 
and ignored. It is he nowadays who is supposed 
to lower the tone of the college—he and the 
equally heinous offender, the man who reads. As 
for a scholar, who probably combines in his own 
unfortunate person both sins, he is anathema. The 
men who stand high in undergraduate public 
opinion, the men who form that public opinion, 
who are, by it, considered credits to their colleges 
and desirable acquaintances, are now the very class 
of character who forty years back were scorned and 
shunned as cankers in the system. To be sent down 
is a trivial little episode in the popular under- 
graduate’s career, to be laughed over as an amusing 
incident later on. To be the rowdiest member of 
one’s college is an enviable distinction, and the 
smartest college is that whose members are most 
addicted to disorderliness and horseplay. Manly 
simplicity in living has given place to a luxury 
half childish, half effeminate. 

The very aspect of the smart man’s rooms is 
sufficient to stamp the character of the age; the 
obtrusive single-sticks, boxing- gloves, hunting-crops, 
and masks and brushes of a former time are now 
replaced by art muslin, Japanese knick-knacks, 
peacocks’ feathers, and imitation old china. The 
coloured print of a famous hunting picture has 
given away to photogravures of salon indecencies 
and popular music-hall artistes. The room is 
more like a demi-mondaine’s boudoir with 
its scented pastilles and its pretty little bric-d- 
brac than the living room of a man. In matters 
of dress, too, the modern undergraduate is more 
like to a girl in her first season than to his 
old prototype of the days that are fled. He 
reads a new meaning into the proverb that it 
takes nine tailors to make a man, and spends as 
much time, thought, and money on his personal 
adornments asa bride on her trousseau. Some men still 
hunt, but more merely ape a horsey appearance, and 
judge a companion’s sporting capabilities by the cut 
of his covert coat. A Blue, thank God, even yet is a 
hero at whose shrine the freshman worships; but 
Blues are now given, or, rather, are assumed, for 
golf, for croquet, even—the burning shame of it—for 
chess! But even such games, if net exactly fitting 
with one’s notions of young manhood, are at least 
healthy and free, without vicious tendencies. Un- 
fortunately, such is not the disposition of the 
modern undergraduate ; this “ gay dog,” or despic- 
able young puppy, has a morbid craving for un- 
healthy excitement. To gamble is to experience 
life! Baccarat for high stakes, night after night, 
far into the morning, has superseded the modest 
rubber of whist. One of the chief duties of every 
youth with any claim to “ being in the swim” is to 
attend each “fashionable” race meeting within 
reach, and there to back the favourites. If he 
cannot tell one end of a horse from another, as 
nine times out of ten he cannot, the more exciting 
is his betting. He has not even the virtue of the 
plunger of old, who staked his money in the prize- 
ring. This man at least understood from personal 
knowledge the “sport” in which he was risking 
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his money. The undergraduate of modern times 
is decadent in every respect. The tavern of 
the former good-for-naught has’ given place 
to the “thoroughly good fellow’s” sham-smart 
restaurant, the merits of which are gauged by the 
newness of the gilding and the costliness of the 
menu! The brilliant coterie of bygone days is now 
represented by the noisy wine club. The pipe that 
once was dear has been consigned to the limbo of 
forgotten things, and the meretricious little cigarette 
is toyed with in its stead. Champagne and claret 
have taken the place of beer, their price being the 
sole recognised guide to their quality; spirits, a 
thing unknown until recent times, have usurped the 
place once occupied by old port—nay, have estab- 
lished a place for themselves, seeing that they are 
drunk to an excess that was never equalled in the 
case of the prince of wines of old. Drunkenness, in 
fact, is expected of every self-respecting member of 
a college after ten o'clock in the evening, “ when the 
fun begins.” All is debauchery, effeminacy, ex- 
travagance. As to reading, the only reading the 
modern undergraduate knows is contraband trans- 
lations of French novels and the lower class of 
sporting prints. The idea of his possibly desiring to 
do well in the schools is smiled at as an antiquated 
notion of an old fogey, a silly early Victorian idea 
that went out with antimacassars and crinolines. 
Study is looked upon as the last degradation, and 
the sole aim of the average undergraduate is to 
outstrip his fellows in profligacy and in “ appalling 
depravity.” If only they could see how childish it 
all is, how petty their despicable little vices, how 
mean their life—if only they could compare it with 
the free bold life of their predecessors, compare their 
little weaknesses with the manly faults of their 
academic ancestors, realise the worthlessness of their 
existence, the puerility of their great escapades, 
surely they have enough British spunk left in them 
that they should feel ashamed. 

It may be true that a similar change has come or 
is coming over life in general, but surely at the 
Universities it is the more regrettable, the training- 
grounds of the characters of the country’s future 
leaders. Surely there, at least, in those collegiate 
fastnesses, one might look for better things—for a 
struggle against the tendency of the age, for some 
show of fight on behalf of the mens sana in corpore 
sano ; one would not expect them to be the first to 
capitulate before the insidious attack, and justify 
the cynic’s exclaiming that they are places where 
every prospect pleases, and only man is vile. M. 








OUR MANNERS AND OUR MORALS. 





iw our manners deteriorating ? Are our morals 

all they ought to be? Is it a Christian nation 
that we are, or a society of heathens afflicted by 
a malady from which we shall surely die? If so, 
what are we to think of the School Boards? Such 
are the questions agitating The Morning Post. They 
were started by “ Patriot,” and are in full blast as 
we write. We did not chance to read “ Patriot's” 
letter; but we are not without guidance as to its 
tendency. The number of the journal which lies 
before us contains many letters unanimously echoing 
his apprehensions. Our manners are shocking; our 
morals are abominable; our downfall is nigh at 
hand; and the misfortune is attributable to the 
Board Schools. There is no innate virtue in 
humanity. “The fear o’ hell's the hangman's axe, 
to keep the wretch in order.” We are all wretches 
by nature, and the Board School system, under 
which a generation of us have grown up, did not 
provide for the use of the axe. The results are as 
we have stated them. We cannot find room for 
all the testimonies to that effect which have 
appeared in The Morning Post; but, happily, 
We can make the matter plain without doing 











injustice to any of the witness-bearing letter-writers. 
One of them, Mr. W. Arnold Burgess, packs their 
united sentiments into a nutshell. When a gentle- 
man bearing such a name writes to The Morning 
Post from the Constitutional Club, we may be sure 
that the pessimism of the great Conservative party 
is having a sympathetic deliverance. His words 
will find an echo in the hearts of all the villa- 
residents in England. We know these villa-resi- 
dents. They are genteel, and intellectual, and 
never really happy unless they have some 
specific cause for thinking that the country is going 
to the devil. If they were not genteel and intel- 
lectual, and did not think that the gates of hell were 
wide open for our reception, they would be no better 
than the common Radical; and that would never 
do, Never. A Conservative villa-resident who was 
quite happy about the state of public affairs would 
not know himself as distinguishable from the person 
of the lower orders who supplies an Indian carpet 
to the Conservative drawing-room once every three 
years, or comes in humbly every morning to be 
tutor to the Conservative offspring. That is why 
Villadom is never happy without an apprehension. 
The lack of an apprehension would obliterate class 
distinctions, apart from which hell is truly not 
only a necessary theologic concc»t for keeping the 
lower orders tame, but also what those French frogs, 
who have no sense of style, would call an accom- 
plished fact. 

That is the genesis of such as Mr. Arnold 
Burgess. If Mr. Burgess had a happy outlook, 
there would be no reason for his writing to The 
Morning Post from the Constitutional Club. He 
might as well be reposing in the subterranean 
smoking-room of that low haunt, the National 
Liberal Club, just over the way. Therefore Mr. 
Burgess is unhappy. He endorses “every word of 
‘Patriot's’ letter.” Says he: “The elimination in 
Board Schools of Catechism teaching—our duty to- 
wards God and our neighbours—is fast destroying 
the religious belief of the Nation. Where training 
in moral excellence is lost sight of, as well as in (sic) 
all respect for authority, there arises (sic) a 
selfish independence and a total disregard of the 
wishes and welfare of others. The paramount 
importance of Number One, the _ insignificance 
of Number Two, and the want of all decency in 
manners, are the characteristics of most Board School 
boys and girls, who in their own estimation have no 
superiors and, in fact, are equalled by none.” There 
we are. The Board School boy does not know a 
Mr. Burgess when he sees one, and the Board School 
girl does not even look at the eminent person. 
Could we have any more telling evidence of what 
“the elimination of Catechism teaching” was bound 
to lead to? The fear of the Deuce, as understood 
by the Westminster divines, being no longer part 
of our environment, Board School boys and girls 
actually treat the Burgesses of this world, who 
lunch at the Constitutional Club, as if they were 
ordinary beings. Worse still: they adopt the 
attitude of the Irish disciple of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau who felt that “one man’s as good as 
another and a damned sight better.” Fancy any 
Board School man assuming himself to be on a 
plane with Mr. Burgess of the Constitutional Club! 
The indifference towards Mr. Burgess of the Board 
School girl is a sign of the times more galling. Mr. 
Burgess, however, is less concerned with the attitude 
of un-Catechistical democracy towards himself than 
with its attitude towards the Commonwealth. Let 
the ingenious gentleman explain himself. ‘“ The 
increase of strikes, which are the destruction of a 
people’s freedom, are (sic) the emblem (sic) of a most 
odious tyranny and slavish oppression which are 
driving work and prosperity from our artisans and 
trade and commerce from our shores into foreign 
countries never to return.” We must pause here 
for a moment in order to take a breath. The 
sentences of a Catechistical Mr. Burgess are apt to be 
long, and, like the ignorant fellow who could not 
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affirm that he understood Kant, we have not fingers 
enough, even if we hold both hands out, to keep pace 
with the syntax of Mr. Burgess. We note, however, 
that the Catechistical emotion of Mr. Burgess has 
undone the teaching which he received from the 


parochial schoolmaster. Speaking in the spirit in 
which he himself writes, we trust that he will not 
resent our thought that a Constitutional gentleman 
who violates the Queen's English is as much as a 
School-Board boy or girl who has no knowledge of 
the Catechism deserving of the tawse. The tawse isa 
leathern implement of punishment provided to Scots 
schoolmasters for the reproof and correction of suchas 
attach a verb in the plural to a singular nominative, 
or say “emblem” when they mean “symptom.” 
Can a Constitutionalist who deserves a_ school- 
master’s thrashing, but is beyond the master’s reach, 
be considered an authoritative critic of manners 
and morals ? 

We hardly think so; but it is conceivable that 
Mr. Burgess may take that opinion as a product of 
un-Catechised up-bringing. If we have never been 
taught to have a high regard for Satan, how can 
we have any appreciation of the Constitutional 
Club and Mr. Burgess? If he knew how lugu 
br'ous the Cassandras about our manners and our 
morals are, he would be content with a pen-name 
when rushing into print. There is absolutely 
nothing to wail over. The change which he notices 
in what he would call the lower orders has come 
over the upper orders also, and it is a change 
entirely for the better. In as far as the manners of 
men towards men are now less ornamental than they 
were in the days of the dandies, the change is due to 
a wholesome perception that the French dancing- 
master, who is a middle-class mountebank at the best, 
is not an ideal model to an Englishman. It is 
true, of course, that the change is not confined 
to men. Mr. Burgess, when staying with a Duke, 
must have noticed that the ladies are much 
more free in their converse than it is possible to 
imagine their grandmothers to have been. Only 
the other day, at a country-house, a_ beautiful 
damsel on the lawn was summoned, out of the 
window, to go to her hostess’s room on the first 
floor, and answered that it was a long way round, 
and that she would scramble in over the con- 
servatory if Mr. SPEAKER “would give her 
a leg up.” Did Mr. Burgess, in his observations of 
the women of the lower orders, ever hear a worse 
thing than that? We trow not: and feel that it 
must be unspeakably shocking to him, both as a 
critic of manners and as a censor of morals. To our 
own un-Catechistical mind, it was not shocking at 
all. It was charming. The pretty girl did but illus- 
trate the fact that in as far as our manners are 
less reserved and decorative than of yore they are 
merely less stilted, more natural, and more innocent. 
Our only sorrow over the incident is that, as she 
might have fallen through the roof of the conser- 
vatory, we could not obey her command. At any 
rate, whatever may be the judgment of Mr. Burgess 
upon our argument, he must perceive that there is 
really no cause to arraign the Board Schools. The 
change in our manners and morals has affected 
classes whose only concern with Board Schools is 
that they have to pay for them. We have not yet, 
however, exhausted the indictment. Board Schools, 
Mr. Burgess says, are to be charged with “ the 
growth of Secret Societies, which are the sworn 
enemies of all social order and civilisation—the 
natural outcome of a system of education which has 
not the maxims of religious truth for its basis, and 
does not attempt through such good influences to 
instil into the minds of the young sound moral 
principles, to steer them straight in the path of 
life, to make them good men and women, and worthy 
members of the State.” If Mr. Burgess is not a 
Freemason, he ought, in the interests of truth, to 
become one without delay. He would then have his 
views about Secret Societies corrected. The great 
among them are neither ill-mannered nor of lax 








morals. As Mr. Burgess is a thinker who believes in 
plain words, we may conclude with the remark 
that manners which are uninformed and critical are 
extremely bad, and that morals which are merely 
censorious have no ethical value whatever. 





POSSIBILITIES OF THE ZEBRA. 


’7EBRAS were known to the Romans under the 

4 name /ippotigris, which seems properly to 
signify “a monstrous tiger’’ rather than a “ striped 
horse-like beast.” According to Dion Cassius, 
Caracalla exhibited in the Circus an elephant, 
a rhinoceros, a lion, and a hippotigris; and it is 
said that a herd of twenty was collected for the 
triumph of Gordian the Third, and exhibited by his 
murderer and successor, Philip the Arabian, in A p, 
244. The name was introduced into scientific 
literature by Hamilton Smith, who used it to denote 
a genus containing all the zebras then known, and 
this he called the hippotigrine group of the Horse 
family. Three distinct forms, or species, were 
known to him—the quagga, the true zebra, and 
Burchell’s zebra. His name has dropped out of use, 
though there was a certain convenience in so group- 
ing these striped asses; and the horse, the wild 
asses, and the zebras are now held to form but a 
single genus. We also know three distinct living 
forms, but they are not the same as those of 
Hamilton Smith: the quagga, so plentiful in his 
day, is extinct ; but the Somali, or Grévy’s zebra, has 
since his time been brought prominently into notice 
and described as a distinct species, though there is 
good ground for .believing it to be the hippotigris, 
which, with “camelopards and tigers bounded in 
the Flavian amphitheatre.” No living example 
reached Europe in modern times till 1882, when a 
female was sent from Abyssinia to the President of 
the French Republic, and named in his honour by 
Milne-Edwards. A second female, also sent by the 
Emperor Menelik a year or two ago, is still living 
in the Jardin Zoologique d’Acclimatation in Paris. 
The recent present of a pair to her Majesty from 
the same monarch must be put down to the growth 
of British influence at the court of Abyssinia. In all 
essential characters the zebras agree with the asses, 
rather than with the horse, and are distinguishable 
from each other by the extent and style of the 
striping. In fact, all the members of the family 
have so much in common that the only criterion for 
discriminating the teeth or limb-bones of the various 
species is the difference of size. The experiment has 
not yet been made with the Somali zebra, but all 
the others have interbred with the horse and with 
all the varieties of the ass. 

The quagga, with its short ears and well-haired 
tail, approached the horse in appearance more 
closely than any others of the group; while 
in coloration it stood midway between the 
wild asses and the zebras. It was a _ reddish- 
brown beast, with whitish legs, and had the 
head, neck, and front part of the body marked 
with brown stripes. Sixty years ago there were 
immense herds in Cape Colony; now this species 
is as extinct as the dodo. There are not many 
good museum specimens in existence; perhaps the 
best—certainly one of the best—is that in Mr. 
Walter Rothschild’s museum at Tring. The quagga 
maintained its ground longest in the Orange Free 
State; but even there its extermination must have 
been accomplished nearly twenty years ago. The 
Boers and skin-hunters were the chief agents in the 
destruction of these animals; the former fed their 
native servants on the meat and made grain-sacks of 
the skins, and the hunters shot them for their hides, 
which were tanned for leather. Yet the quagga 
might have been domesticated with but little 
trouble. Sir William Jardine ranked it the highest 
of the group in point of strength and docility. He 
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is speaking from his own knowledge when he says 
that, driven in single harness, it showed “as much 
temper and delicacy of mouth as any domestic 
horse.” Early in the century Mr. Sheriff Parkins 
used to drive a pair of quaggas in a phaeton in 
the Park; and Mr. Tegetmeter has put on record 
the fact that a pair of quagga hybrids, bred in 
the Zoological Society’s menagerie, were, still later, 
driven tandem in a light cart used to convey 
vegetables from Covent Garden Market to the 
Gardens. 

The true or mountain zebra no longer deserves 
the name applied to it by naturalists when it was 
first described—the common zebra—for though then 
exceedingly abundant, it is now the least common 
of the three living species, and has, in fact, ceased 
to exist in a wild state, the few that remain being 
strictly protected in Cape Colony. It is, indeed, a 
striped ass, white in colour, banded with black to 
the hoofs. No one who has seen a true zebra and 
noticed the characteristic gridiron mark can ever 
mistake it. This gridiron mark is formed by small 
bands joining the stripe down the back to the first 
broad stripe on the flanks on each side. It has been 
tamed and ridden, but it does not seem to be well 
adapted for a beast of draught or burden. Burchell’s 
zebra is a larger animal, and still exists in consider- 
able numbers. One can distinguish it from the 
other two by the “ shadow markings ’’—bands of a 
deeper tint than the yellowish-brown body colour 
lying between the broad black bands on the flanks. 
This species varies considerably, especially in the 
marking on the face, and in the extent of the striping 
on the legs. This sometimes extends down to the 
hoofs, as in the true zebra, though in the typical 
form there are no stripes on the legs or tail. Good 
examples — sire, dam, and foal—of this variety 
with striped legs are now on show at the Zoological 
Gardens in the new zebra house. Burchell’s zebras 
have been driven in coach teams in South Africa; 
by Mr. Walter Rothschild in this country; and by 
the officials of the State zoological gardens in Paris. 
The domestication of this species has been advocated 
by Mr. Selous and Captain Lugard, who hold that 
this would solve the transport question in South 
Africa ; for these zebras and the zebra-mules got by 
them from mares would suffer little from the tsetse- 
fly or climatic influence. The Queen’s zebras are 
magnificent animals, living in the country stretching 
from the north of Victoria Nyanza through Somaili- 
land to Shoa. It was near the great lake that Grant 
saw them many years ago, and might have named 
and described them; but, like Emin Pasha, he 
probably took them for mountain zebras. They are 
of much larger size; the stripes are narrow, with 
equally narrow streaks of white between them— 
those on the flanks being short, so that the trans- 
verse stripes occupy a greater space. In some skins 
sent to this country an approach to the gridiron- 
mark of the mountain zebra may be seen; but in the 
Queen's zebras the croup is white. These animals 
have been deposited in the Gardens by the Queen, 
but it is hoped that her Majesty will allow them to 
remain in their present quarters, for nowhere else 
would they be so skilfully tended, The best evidence 
of this is to be found in the marked improvement in 
their condition since their arrival. 

The collection of zebras and wild asses now in 
the Zoological Gardens—the best ever seen in one 
establishment—suggests two questions which are of 
public interest. The first is, as to whether any- 
thing can be done in the way of domesticating 
Burchell’s zebra as a beast of draught and burden. 
The experiments already referred to show that this 
is possible; and the authorities at the Cape might 
consider Captain Lugard’s proposal that the capture 
of these animals should be made a State monopoly. 
Here they breed freely enough, and one would like 
to see some steps taken to render these fine species 
serviceable to man. The second question is whether 
scientific experiments could not be carried out in 
the Gardens in the direction of producing hybrids— 








for example, between the horse and Burchell’s 
zebra, though there might be half a dozen different 
crosses—testing the fertility of the hybrids inter se, 
and with the pure forms. Experiments like these 
would furnish a mass of material that would throw 
light on the whole question of heredity. The 
economic value of the hybrids could also be tested ; 
for they might be used as draught beasts in the 
service of the Society, as the quagga hybrids 
formerly were. 





IN PATER’S ROOMS. 





\7 ES; there were indeed rose-leaves on the table, 

set in a wide, open bowl of blue china, and it 
was just possible to detect their faint smell. The 
warm blue tone of the room was the first impression 
one received on entering: the stencilled walls, the 
cushions of the chairs, the table-covers, and the cur- 
tains to the mullioned window, that projected over 
the pavement—all these were blue, And whatever 
in the room was not blue seemed to be white, or 
wood in its natural colour, or polished brass. The 
books in their low neat case seemed all white calf 
or vellum; above them an alt>relief in plaster 
showed white, in the corner a pure-white Hermes 
on a pedestal stood with tiny wings outspread. 
The room was small, but the Gothic window 
with its bow enlarged it, and seemed to bring 
something of the outside Oxford into the cham- 
ber so small in itself. The Radcliffe just a few 
hand-breadths from the pane, the towers and 
crockets of All Souls beyond, and to the right 
the fair dream of St. Mary’s spire, filling up the 
prospect with great suggestions — through the 
window one took in all these, and they seemed 
for the moment to become almost the furniture of 
the student’s chamber. 

And the man who lived here, who seldom left his 
room of tender tints after his health failed—I see 
him sitting in his window-seat, ready when college- 
work is over to talk to anyone, perhaps, like myself, 
a mere freshman, on the same scale on which he 
lectures, in the same key in which he writes— 
moments of life are serious things indeed and must 
not be wasted in empty, meaningless conversation. 
That which cannot be treated seriously need hardly 
be discussed, but then much that is thought frivolous 
should really be considered serious. Undergraduate 
life, “a constant stream so buoyant, so fresh,” is to 
him, nice philosopher though he be, the very life- 
blood of the cultured city—Oxford in the vacation 
is a melancholy mother, lonely amid all her palaces. 

We talked of literary success, and literary 
prospects for a beginner of good talents, who is 
willing to work and wait. Dare it be said aloud? 
most of the modern minor poets might be using 
their endowments better in writing prose in this 
“ prose-age"’; the same qualities that minister to a 
tardy mediocrity in poetry and the world of 
imagination, would develop grace and artistic finish 
in prose, the world of fact, which sorely needs to be 
more than fact, if it is not to be less than truth. In 
the Church still, he thought, was a great sphere for 
a man of literary taste and logical mind; he dwelt 
with a smile of pleasant reminiscence upon the 
excellent style of some of Liddon’s sermons in the 
University pulpit: that was what young preachers 
should aim at. As for poets, there are but one or 
two in a generation, and they are unmistakable: 
the crowd of sensitive imitators will never reach by 
long labour the heights whereon the true-born poets 
live; it is waste of power to try, while level fields 
remain on either side to be acquired. 

I sounded him on architecture, and he gave it as 
his opinion that things of quite the first rank had 
been produced in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties: 
gross and flagrant mistakes had been made in 
modern Gothic and Renaissance; but churches 
and public buildings had lately been built 
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as perfect in their way as the work of the 
twelfth or fourteenth century. He instanced as 
nearest to perfection St. Philip's Church, which lies 
behind the London Hospital. What led Walter 
Pater to ill-odoured Whitechapel I cannot guess. 
This led him to dwell with enthusiasm upon the 
perfect Norman of Waltham Abbey, that to the 
death of Harold, and that to the “stirring, interesting 
writing of Professor Freeman, which I love to read.” 
Pictures? It was about the time that the new 
portrait of Newman was put in the Hall of Christ 
Church: he had come to the conclusion, gazing at it, 
that Newman's features were those of the ideal priest. 
We talked of mutual acquaintances in Devonshire: 
I shall never forget the earnest and real rapture 
with which he besought me to go there ‘to see the 
colour of the sea.’ Other seas were blue, but the 
colour of the sea along some parts of the coast of 
North Devon had a blueness that was quite unique; 
he had seen it nowhere else, and he thought its beauty 
must be due to the peculiarity of the constituents of 
the sands beneath. 

Such are some stray memories of one or two half- 
hours in that Oxford room behind St. Mary's Church. 
It is now tenanted by another master, but surely as 
long as English literature lasts it will be “ Pater’s 
rooms.” F. 








THE CHILDLIKE CHARACTER OF DICKENS'S 
GENIUS, 


“e 


THINK,” says Dickens in one of the many 
autobiographical passages in “ David Copper- 
field,” “I think the memory of most of us can 
go farther back into childhood than many of us 
suppose ; just as I believe the power of observation 
in numbers of very young children to be quite 
wonderful for its closeness and accuracy. Indeed, 
I think that most grown men who are remarkable 
in this respect may with greater propriety be said 
not to have lost the faculty than to have acquired 
it; the rather, as I generally observe such men 
to retain a certain freshness and gentleness and 
capacity of being pleased, which are also an inherit- 
ance they have preserved from their childhood.” 
But the genius of Dickens was childlike not in 
the character of its observation only, but also 
in the character of its imagination and of its 
emotion. He observed like a child, who sees 
everything, because everything is new to it: 
who sees everything enlarged, because everything 
is relatively immense to it, and who sees everything 
in minute detail—sees the trees rather than 
the wood, but sees each tree gigantic, and sees 
also every bough, branch, twig, and leaf of 
each tree with microscopic distinctness. It is only, 
perhaps, on re-reading Dickens after the lapse of 
years that we are duly impressed by his microscopic 
observation, since every other impression at our first 
reading is swallowed up by the sense of his humour, 
which is like xuypadtov dvjpiWuov yéXacua, the multi- 
tudinous laughter of the ocean. On re-reading him, 
however, you are as much struck by the absolutely 
amazing minuteness no less than faithfulness of his 
observation. Take in illustration at once of Dickens's 
faculty of observation, of his power of description, 
and of the eye which saw in a glance, as by the 
flash of lightning it describes, a whole scene and its 
minutest details, the following snapshot of a storm 
from “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” :— 


The eye, partaking of the quickness of the flashing light, 
saw in its every gleam a multitude of objects which it could not 
see at steady noon in fifty times that period. Bells in steeples, 
with the rope and wheel that moved them; ragged nests of 
birds in cornices and nooks; faces full of consternation in the 
tilted waggons that came tearing past, their frightened teams 
ringing out a warning which the thunder drowned; harrows 
and ploughs left out in fields; miles upon miles of hedge- 
divided country, with the distant fringe of trees as obvious as 
the scarecrow in the beanfield close at hand. In a trembling, 
vivid, flickering instant everything was clear and plain. Then 











eame a flush of red into the yellow light; a change to blue; g 
brightness so intense that there was nothing else but light ; 
and then the deepest and profoundest darkness. 


Dickens's faculty of observation is swift and search- 
ing as that of lightning, while his descriptive power 
shows you what he observed with all the vividness 
of a scene disclosed to you by 


The lightning in the collied night 
That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth. 


Again, Dickens is “of imagination all compact”; 
but of what kind is his imagination? Not the 
telescopic imagination of a poet, which makes great 
things and thoughts, that are beyond the reach 
of ordinary sight and ken, visible to you and brings 
them near to you. Dickens's imagination was no less 
wonderful and powerful of its kind, but its kind was 
different. It was a microscopic imagination, which 
makes little things, that are out of ordinary 
sight and ken, visible to you and brings them 
near to you. Not merely small people, humble 
folk, little children, “the short and simple annals 
of the poor,’ but the minutest details of 
these lives, characters, manners, and histories. 
But Dickens's imagination has also the disadvantage 
of microscopic view. If you put under a microscope 
any object not of microscopic minuteness, you only 
see a part, not the whole, and you see that part 
extravagantly enlarged. And what are Dickens's 
most famous characters—Pecksniff, Micawber, Mrs. 
Nickleby, Mrs. Gamp, ete.—but single features 
grotesquely enlarged as under a microscope? As 
gardeners develop extravagantly a single bloom on 
a plant at the cost of all the other buds, pinched off 
for its enlargement and enrichment, so Dickens 
develops extravagantly some single feature in a 
character at the. expense and through the sup- 
pression of all its other traits. They are not, 
indeed, characters, but impersonated’ charac- 
teristics; not personages, but personifications of 
traits. But the more exaggerated, the more 
extravagant, the more grotesque, these imper- 
sonated characteristics of Dickens may seem, the 
more astonishing seems the power of their 
creator to make them live not in his books only 
but in all literature. For all these characters are 
familiar in our mouths as household words, and 
an allusion to any of them—and they are for ever 
being alluded to—in some dry article is like a 
sudden sun-burst on a dreary day, lighting up and 
suffusing with a glow of colour the whole page. To 
give such life and immortality to fantastic creations 
of this kind needed far greater genius than to make 
live and live for ever more natural characters. It is 
thought a wonderful thing even in Shakespeare that 
he makes his supernatural creatures, his Ariel and 
Caliban, his Pack, Oberon, and Titania, speak and 
act naturally though not humanly—in consistent 
accordahce with their own fantastic natures. But 
Dickens is no less surprisingly and supremely suc- 
cessful in making you believe in his grotesque 
creations, in part through his believing in them 
so entirely himself, and in part through the self- 
consistency of the creations themselves. 

But Dickens's genius is childlike also in its emo- 
tional nature. The heart is all in all. His good 
people are people of a good heart; his bad people 
are people of a bad heart, like the good and bad 
characters of a child’s imagination ; and—as in the 
stories told by or to children—poetic justice is 
always done at the close. The truth is, the grinding 
poverty and misery of Dickens’s own neglected and 
outcast childhood account for much in the novelist. 
Such a childhood sharpens preternaturally the 
faculties of observation and of reflection, and leaves 
not only on the memory but also on the heart 
marks as of fire. Hence Dickens took always, not 
merely the part of the poor, but the point of view 
of the poor; and the point of view of the poor 
naturally exalts kindness of heart and hand, sym- 
pathy and compassion, and execrates as naturally 
hardheartedness, avarice, exclusiveness, and pride. 
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OUR LADY OF PAIN. 





err“ by long ebony clouds like dragons 

across the east, the dawn broke as my friend 
closed the many-coloured story of his life. The 
candles having withered, he thus gained for an 
auxiliar the might of darkness. He was deploring 
still Mercutio, who had gone rashly down into a 
grave not hollowed deeply enough for him by time, 
when we started at sight of a taper dancing in the 
dead youth's chamber over the way. 

“I know who it is!” exclaimed my friend, “ It is 
Our Lady—for so Mercutio, bred a Catholic, used to 
call similar apparitions. De Quincey would have 
called her Mater Lachrymarum. Before her altar 
we drank holy tears instead of wine. (And can you 
remember Mercutio’s ‘ Drinking Song’—about nothing 
but tears? The Magdalen and Niobe were among 
those odd Bacchanals. But, indeed, the verses were 
beholden too largely to the sad women who bore 
beautiful names long ago—to Rachel, to Electra, to 
Rosamond, to Lucrezia. 

** She bore no mortal name, though we might some- 
times call her by harmonious titles, culled from 
heaven and earth, from stars and flowers. She was 
merely Our Lady, and responded to every cry of 
agony or moan of sorrow as if from duty. A crown 
presses her forehead, not less unmerciful than a 
crown of thorns, though carven of delicate gold, 
‘which frozen tears instead of pearls begem.’ Utter- 
ance she scorns, for she has at her command all the 
subtle rhetoric of silence. And her eyes—had 
Hecuba possessed such eyes, she would never have 
demanded a voice in hands and feet and hair for 
purposes of entreaty; but would have stormed, 
overwhelmed the tyrant of her daughter with her 
glances. They are like forest waters, 

More boundless than the depth of night 
And purer than the day; 


since there enters and abides in the eye the 
potency of all which it has seen—tragedy and 
beauty and life and death. There is pity in her 
footsteps: they are always like those of one who 
fears to trouble the slumber of a beloved one. In 
the apprehensive wakefulness that draws out a 
solitary day of malady I have felt her hands upon 
my forehead like benedictions. And not I alone. 
To every solitary she will be companion, if only 
he have the gift of silence. She staunched my 
baby tears when the world seemed empty of all but 
me as I cried unsuccessfully in the darkened house. 
She peopled and decorated and made spacious the 
palaces of my dreams. My earliest of friends was 
she, and even before I babbled to the tiny grave I 
called ‘Sister’ she had taken me to her bosom. 
Still I did not then know her as I know her now. 
This is how first I came to think of her as crowned, 
= to listen for the whisper of her garments and 
air : 

“In childhood I saw a picture of Mary, the 
mother of Christ, clothed wonderfully in white 
raiment, with bands of gold. There was a some- 
thing in her face, a profundity more than spiritual, 
that was alien to the daylight, and to most nights 
also. She was pale, and usually invisible, like a 
delicate petal in water; and it was my fancy that 
the picture changed by night; there came new ex- 
panses of expression when the light saddened towards 
sunset... .. Behind her was a forest, so savage 
and morose that it seemed to be about to swallow her 
up. Among its gloomy branches peeped wild beasts. In 
one corner, half hidden, vaguely outlined, was a Faun, 
one of those expressions of the earthiness, the 
animalism of man, which only those deem possible 
who have strayed in wild places alone at midnight, 
when the shadows penetrate under the brow, and 
strange lusts throw the heart into a tumult, and 
in the shadows are forms not dreamt of before... . 
And a legend of the painter lent glory to the 
picture. A wanderer from the valley hamlet of his 
birth, he had become famous in distant cities, 





whither his own wild heart banished him, after an 
unfortunate marriage. At last a powerful rush of 
home-sickness drove him back in his comfortable old 
age. .. . He was to paint for the well-known church 
a picture of the Virgin. It was begun in spring- 
time, but did not grow, until one summer evening @ 
strange woman came and stood on the threshold 
where he sat. He resolved to paint her. Night 
after night she came (every day of that resplendent 
season went down in a pomp fit for the obsequies 
of gods); and presently the picture was finished. It 
was hung in the church before the applauding 
peasantry. The Bishop, however, was a shrewd 
man, and profoundly read. He had composed a 
Laus Veneris himself; but was aghast at the picture. 
He raised the cry: there was devilment in it: that 
upcurling of the corners of the mouth belong not 
to Mary, but to the goddess Venus. The painter 
himself acknowledged it after cool examina- 
tion; and departed again upon his wanderings 
with no companion but the picture. Some 
maintain that the picture was burnt, and even 
declare that the goddess herself was seen triumph- 
ing over the flames; but, for my part, I think she 
was too mighty to allow such insult. . And she 
it is of whom I have been speaking; she is Our 
Lady. She stands by the sick-bed with all the 
pompous regalia of pain and sorrow about her, 
filling the dreams with splendour and pleasure from 
the fountains of memory. 

“Do not start at this, when you remember that 
she is Mater Lachrymarum. This century has pon- 
dered lovingly upon the joys of pain; the poets of 
it have been faint with intoxication of keen joy, of 
joy so sweet ‘tis almost pain; and indeed, for a 
creature to whom birth and death come equally as 
terrors, such a thought is natural. Joy’s million 
poignant trebles are supported by the tenor of 
melancholy and the deep, oceanic bass of sorrow. 
And sometimes, when I watch her, I am not sure 
whether she smiles or weeps. Sighs and sound of 
weeping are to her as the call of summer to the 
swallow. No matter which the season. Perhaps a 
north wind is twanging all the branches in a league 
of altisonant pines; the first celandine of the new 
year is dead as soon as born—white-breasted, as the 
Welsh name for it records . .. No matter what the 
landscape or what the hour. It may be illimitable 
meadows expand before my window as I lie abed. 
A somniferous finger has been laid upon the lids 
of the daisy, and, as if to prepare the mind for 
the scene of vespral tranquillity and loveliness, 
the same finger is laid upon our eyelids. Tender 
and mighty, that finger is nevertheless another 
finger than sleep’s. There is no sound (or if a 
locomotive shriek, it is the most unreal of sounds). 
Seeming bewitched, cattle feed or wander, symbols 
of all that is unembarrassed by time; and the 
meadow seems no terrene meadow, but heavenly 
under a diviner light—passimque soluti per 
campum pascuntur equi. ... Or my chamber 
perhaps is enskied over vast cathedral firs, that 
vex and please me, as I wonder what forms are 
stirring amidst them, what spells are forward in 
the twilight. . . . Or else the scene is & noisy 
street. Loneliness overcomes me, and I see by a 
sort of calenture far off the hayfields I loved in 
boyhood, disencumbered of their houses... . But 
under favour of Our Lady the magic of distance 
is always fully exerted upon me. I mean some- 
thing more than the alchemy by which distance 
throws a blue curtain between me and some colour- 
less firs in winter. Yes; She causes time to be 
expounded by distance, so that I become a spectator 
of men and women of all centuries, here by memorial 
evocation, and journeying through life as a weary 
stretch of country ; not seldom I myself am one of 
those figures that bulk so feeble and diminutive on 
that terrible plain. Once I saw myself penetrating 
interminable corridors of Our Lady’s architecture, 
planned for beguiling my pain—saw myself onward 
moving, but never lessening, never fading—until I 
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screamed, ‘Come back!’ and the image died away. 
‘ I saw at another time Augustine leading a 
glorious company of chanting monks toward Canter- 
bury, and overhead white clouds like angels; once, 
too, I distinguished anthem notes, and knew them 
to be those that dropped from audacious thunders 
to murmurs of wistful prophecy at the last mass in 
Durham cathedral. ... And again the figure was 
solitary. “It was also mournful. It was a knight in 
full armour, except one gauntlet, doffed that he might 
feel the dew upon the bracken. This was Sir Launce- 
lot of the Lake. Coming upon a party of knights in 
white attacking a party in black, he had joined the 
black knights, the weaker side. But his party was 
defeated and himself thrown into prison. Even 
when at last he escaped, it was only to meet reproof 
from a hermit; for the white knights had been 
celestial. ‘Thou wert the most courteous knight 
that ever bore shield. Thou wert the truest lover, 
among sinful men, that ever loved woman. Thou 
wert the meekest man, and the gentlest, that ever 
ate in hall among ladies. And thou wert the stern- 
est knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in 
rest.’ So said Ector. How strange, therefore, that 
a soul so greedy of mere human love—not model 
like Arthur’s—should always be alone in the great 
moments of his life! The stars in heaven are not 
more lonely than the race of men; they seem so 
neighbourly, but are so apart. The heavenly bodies 
‘speak’ one another once in a century, in a century 
of centuries, or more; and men, if we exclude 
cuticular friction, not very much oftener. And 
when we consider how much of the daytime 
most people spend in silence, and how much of 
the night, we must admit the loneliness of men; 
for far more than half their lives are dedicated to 
silence. 

“One day She calls up before me was lived in 
a boundless summer country near the downs of Wilt- 
shire. That was at the time when I used to pass 
whole days without a word, except conventional 
greeting; and when I did speak, there was no ex- 
change of thought. Dialogue had become impossible 
for me, of course. I could only talk in monologue. 
Secluded and musing on my own central self, and on 
*‘ Nature,’ I was unaccustomed to thoughts. Indeed, 
the artists of my dreams and reveries were painters, 
not poets ; life being rather a succession of pictures 
than ideas. Speech was, therefore, an _  ex- 
pressionless medium for me, and, when I used it, 
must have seemed that of an unpractised foreigner. 
I was a foreigner. I had been to a far country in 
my dreams, and seen marvellous things. Now the 
ancients appropriated certain days for the Gods, 
which we all do, more or less. The soul was its 
ambarvalia, for example, when it paces the 
boundaries of its nature; and most often these 
celebrations are in sleep. ... Such a day was this; 
but I can copy only the background ; the spiritual 
colouring I cannot give. Over the whole was thrown 
the hue of sorrow, more imperial than purple, 
subtler than the blue of distance. After rain the 
air of morning was clear, underneath a blue that 
had been breathed upon and enclosed by vague 
blue hills. Clear though the air was, a_ sort 
of liquid gold was present in it, perceptible 
(if at all) at the margins of leaves, but 
later on, perhaps, to gild the dusk. Cuckoos were 
shouting somewhere—calling to each other from a 
world not ours, in the heart of the infinite Summer 
land. While I crossed the fields, daisies rose up 
after my step, and even that of cattle, though 
horse and cow seem to avoid treading on them. 
There were sudden lights, sudden glooms; so that a 
tree far off was now an aspiring flame, now a 
ponderous cloud. And here and there on the 
meadow paths were girls—their flesh bright like 
rose petals. Looking down from the hills, when 
reached, never before had the landscape been so 
wide, and I sighed deeply as I made it mine. Travel- 
ling across Asia Minor, the Greeks found honey 
which afflicted them with intoxication, and even 








madness. At times I passed strata of air with 
similar powers, on this walk: the air was heady; 
and perhaps there were strange flowers in that deep, 


brilliant grass. Darkness came; and in the 
quiet night, with a few stars in the blanched blue, 
the stars filmy gold to westward, the gloomy, placid 
cattle made the grass loudly rustle as they moved 


in the haze. EpWARD THOMAs. 


HUNTING CAP. 





\,LD Hunting Cap, as they called him, sat under 
his tree, and looked down ona fairyland of wood 
and lake and mountain—his, in the vanity of man, 
who endures but for a breath. He was very old; 
and his thoughts were the slow thoughts of old age, 
creeping laboriously back over the years and days of 
glorious life when he was a man and not a bundle of 
pains and wearinesses. Every bone of him ached 
for the bed over yonder among the heather and 
furze of the Brown Hill, on the hill-top whence you 
could see four counties. There he had appointed to 
be buried; and there Campingnes, the horse who 
had carried him many a glorious day, lay awaiting 
him. Campingnes had died worn-out at forty-three, 
and his grave had been dug at the foot of his 
master’s. Within reach of where the master’s stiff 
right hand should lie was the little grave of Mous- 
quetaire, the Spitz that had belonged to the gentle 
lady who was to have been old Hunting Cap's wife. 
But Mocusquetaire had died so long ago that the 
slender bones of him must have crumbled away to 
dust; and why was old Hunting Cap yet lingering 
on in a land where no one wanted him, and where 
he dwelt among ghosts and shadows? 

He was Sir Jocelyn to his face; always behind 
his back Old Hunting Cap, because he wore a brown 
and frayed hunting-cap of velvet on his few silver 
hairs. The world he dwelt in was a world of 
strangers. It was not only that he had outlived 
all the men and women of his day, but the children 
had grown up to look at him with an altered 
face. The people of old had been fond of him, 
had been ready to defend him with their lives 
against process-servers and bailiffs. They had 
shared his plenty, and amid the racketing and 
jaunting and jollity and goodwill they had lived 
like a large family, of which he was the irresponsible 
king and chief. Now wherever he went he met cold 
faces and the eyes of enemies. It made him feel 
strangely old and cold and deserted. They had 
all gone away together, the dead, the loving and 
friendly of old; and he was like a sheep lost on the 
mountains in the drifts of winter. 

He was so old that he had let the reins slip from 
his fingers, and things had been all of a muddle when 
young Jasper, the heir, had come and brushed him 
aside. Under Jasper’s eyes he had felt more naked 
and a-cold than even under the averted glances of the 
men and women whose baby heads he had patted. 
It came to him dimly, like some bruit of a far-away 
storm, that Jasper was fighting his cause with the 
people, dragging arrears of rent from them, evicting, 
serving notices to quit; for Jasper believed in a 
fighting policy. But it made the old man more 
comfortless in a world where everyone used to be 
pleasant. 

The mists gathered in the valleys, and began to 
creep up the hillside. Old Hunting Cap wondered 
vaguely whether Lanty Farrell would remember to 
come for him, to help him home. .A Farrell had 
always been his body-servant; but Lanty was not 
like those who had gone before him. Sir Jocelyn 
was so very old that he would not notice omissions. 
He was as well sitting under the foot of a tree as 
any where else, while Lanty never felt the hours pass 
sitting in the bar-parlour at the Widdy Doolin’s, 
with the widdy’s daughter Mary on his knee. 
Often old Hunting Cap had trembled with a helpless 
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gust of anger against Lanty; but to-day he was not 
in a mood for resentment. If the mists should come 
up and hide him they would keep him in a friendlier 
world than he knew below at the castle. He muttered 
to himself— 
The little dogs, 
Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, how they bark at me! 


Something fell on his face like a human tear. 
He looked up and saw the branches of his tree 
lean above him. He turned and rested his weary 
old head against the tree-trunk, with an odd sense 
of being comforted. 

“You are the one living thing left to me,” he 
said. 

The tree that was known as Old Hunting Cap’s 
tree had been planted the day he was born. His 
lady-mother had carried him in her arms when he 
was «& little child to see how it thrived. It was a 
bonny tree. “ As the tree thrives the child lives,” 
she had said to herself, and had looked at it with 
gentle approval. In his industrious boyhood he 
had watered it and kept the clay to its roots. 
Under its boughs he had plighted his troth. He 
had come there with his despair the day his Mary 
was buried. It was the one thing that had kept 
for him an unchanged face. If he were to die 
under it in the mist he would be glad: far better 
than to die in the great four-poster in the Queen’s 
Room, ringed about with indifferent and un- 
friendly faces tired of waiting for his last breath. 

Someone strode towards him out of the mist. At 
first he thought it was a tall deer, but presently 
the figure revealed itself as that of his great-nephew, 
Jasper. 

“You will die of the damp and cold,” said the 
young man angrily. ‘Where is that scoundrel 
Farrell? Is this how he neglects you?” 

Old Hunting Cap smiled at him childishly. Anger 
generally troubled him, but the concern for himself 
in this anger gave him a shock of pleasure. 

“Never mind Lanty,” he said. “He has for- 
gotten me, and I had forgotten him. I was thinking 
of something, Jasper—something I wanted to ask 
you.” 

“ You shall tell it to me. Only let me get you 
home to a fire. Farrell shall pay for this.” 

The old man got to his feet, helped by the strong 
young arms. He stood a minute trembling, and 
looked up at the tree. 

“It seems a pity,” he said. “ But it will be 
lonely up here when I am gone. I should like to 
take it with me. It was always my tree. May I 
have it cut down, Jasper?” 

“Why, Uncle Jocelyn, everything is yours,” said 
the young man, with a conscience-stricken air. 

“ Ah, no, everything is yours, my lad. I am too 
old—a cumberer of the ground. It seems a pity to 
take it from the light and air; but it is my tree. 
Cut it down, Jasper, and make my coffin of it.” 

The next day he came for the last time to see his 
tree. When the axe went to the heart of it he 
cried out and fell forward; young Jasper only 
caught him in time. And then he was carried home 
and put to bed; and in a few hours he died, as 
though the tree had kept the life in him, and they 
must die together. So of Old Hunting Cap’s tree 
they made the solid planks for his coffin. It was as 
though it were a boat to carry him far away to the 


land of friendly faces. KATHARINE TYNAN 





FAR OFF. 





| IGH up, high up, far out of sight, 
The fire burns that sets ours alight. 
When our flames burn low, and our hearths are 
bare, 
Where should we seek our light but there, 
High up, high up, far out of sight? 





Far off, where we scarcely hear, so far, 

The songs are sung that we snatch and mar. 
When our voices break and our music dies, 
What should we hope for but melodies 

Far off, overflowing heaven’s bar? 


EVAN KEANE. 








LOVE’S NIGHT. 


SONNET. 


HE silent darkness o’er earth, sky, and sea 
Is not yet broken, though so long I wait 
And strain my eyes, and feebly agitate 
Each sense to catch the dawn, if yet it be; 
‘Tis but the trick of tired expectancy 
That from the distant long-watched Eastern gate 
The hues of morn now seem to radiate, 
And gently fall on hill, and stream, and tree. 


O Love! O Light! From out those herald eyes 
Do I indeed behold my day arise 
With timid, dawning steps? Or does that strong 
Great answering love of me await some hour 
When the freed sunbeams break in sudden shower, 
And lo! night’s silence turns to endless song ? 


W. KINGSLEY TARPEY. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





BYRON AGAIN. 

I married Lord Bfyron] determined to endure everything 
whilst there was any chance of my contributing to his welfare. 
I remained with him under trials of the severest nature. In 
leaving him, which, however, I can scarcely call a voluntary 
measure, I probably saved him from the bitterest remorse. I 
may give you a general idea of what I have experienced, by 
saying that he married me with the deepest determination of 
revenge, avowed on the day of my marriage, and executed ever 
since with systematic and increasing cruelty, which no affection 
could change. ... 


{O wrote Lady Byron to Byron's friend, the Rev. 
b Francis Hodgson, on February 15th, 1816. Now 
in these columns it has been preached often enough, 
and perhaps to satiety, that the private affairs of 
poets are, or ought to be, just as sacred as the private 
affairs of ordinary men. I can read Byron's poetry 
with the mixed feelings usual among men of this 
generation, and leave it without caring a brass 
farthing why he quarrelled with his wife. But 
apparently one is not to be allowed what modest 
ease might be enjoyed in this incurious frame of 
mind. As Mr. Murray’s handsome new edition, with 
Mr. Prothero’s discoveries and careful notes, unfolds 
its voluminous coils, so it becomes more and more 
clearly evident that the quiet student is not to be 
permitted to go his way in peace. This third volume 
of the Letters and Journals is neither more nor less 
than a challenge—the more imperative for being 
conveyed in Mr. Prothero’s calm and impartial voice 
—to decide on the rights and wrongs of Byron’s 
private life. A great many of us (as I guess) 
could do equally well without “the real Lord 
Byron” and the sham one, whichever may be 
which, and supposing that the two are capable 
of differentiation. But the assumption seems to be 
that the man apart from his poetry must be judged. 
The materials are accumulated for us by an editor 
who (if the worthiness of his task be admitted) 
leaves nothing to be desired. Volume follows 
volume, each sprinkled on its cover with B’s and 
coronets; and the majestic assumption that Lord 
Byron’s affairs are at this time of day worth hours 
of a busy man’s attention becomes with each 
volume more difficult to ignore. The decency of 
the curiosity thus challenged may still remain a 
question for some minds; but a perusal of the 
pages will go far to reassure them. The curiosity 
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(they will determine) may be indecent; but chal- 
lenged thus by volumes sprinkled with B’s and 
coronets it is probably the very thing that Byron 
would most thoroughly have enjoyed. All his life 
he postured for the public eye, and this is part of 
the aftermath of his reward. 


Lady Byron, then, asserts that her husband 
married her “with the deepest determination of 
revenge.” She had refused him once; a second time 
he prevailed and married her, not for lo a, but in 
order to get her into his power and “ teach” her (as 
Gideon “taught” the men of Succoth) the enormity 
of her past offending against his sublime self. With 
all allowance for the lady’s vastly superior oppor- 
tunities for judging, I cannot help believing that in 
this she was partially mistaken. That Byron pro- 
posed a second time, and married her, partly out of 
pique, is quite possible. It is likely enough—and we 
have no reason to disbelieve her assertion—that 
even on his marriage day he uttered words which 
might be construed as a promise to be revenged on 
her. There is no difficulty, for instance, in imagin- 
ing, from what we know of his temper, that being 
crossed in some small matter he may have used such 
language as this, “ Look here, my lady; you had 
the whip hand of me once, but from this day I am 
master, and I mean to make you feel it.” We 
may go further and admit it to be likely enough, 
that, as the days went on and his irritation 
against her increased, he almost began to per- 
suade himself that he had married her to be quits 
with her, and took a grim pleasure in constantly 
using language which convinced her that this 
was, indeed, the truth. But all this amounts to 
a very different thing from supposing that he 
actually married with the deliberate purpose of 
being revenged. We cannot, amid much damaging 
testimony to character, find anything in these 
volumes to justify us in believing him quite such a 
brute. And if he was not brute enough, he was also 
in a sense not quite man enough. To lay down such 
a line of conduct, to break his own happiness upon 
it as one breaks an egg to make an omelet, to prepare 
so elaborate a vengeance and carry it systematically 
through, would demand a stern tenacity of purpose 
(let alone a callousness of feeling) which others may 
discover in Byron, but which I for one entirely 
fail to discover. He was a born rebel, and one whose 
emotions rebelled long before his reason ; he had the 
knack of persuading himself—a knack common 
among men of like temperament—that he did this 
or that on principle or on a reasoned plan, while as 
a matter of fact he was blindly obeying a passion. 
And this, I would urge, is the hypothesis which best 
fits his own and his wife's seemingly antagonistic 
theories of his conduct as ahusband. He discovered 
that it “took it out of” her to say that he had 
married her to be revenged. He repeated it so often 
that he quite convinced her, who, poor lady, with 
her mathematical gift was rather too apt to take 
statements aw pied de la lettre. And at the time he 
half persuaded himself, but not so thoroughly that, 
when the occasion came to take another and an 
opposite view, he found any difficulty in resenting 
the suggestion as a calumny. 


On this question of the accuracy of an impression 
produced on her mind I think we may admit that 
Lady Byron was possibly mistaken. But when her 
word comes into direct conflict with Byron's on a 
question of fact, I don’t see how any reader of these 
volumes can doubt who is the more likely to be 
telling the truth. And surely too much has been 
made of the old plea that she was an entirely 
incompatible mate for him. At least that plea will 
have greater force if someone would be kind enough 
to indicate where, in a world full of women, he could 
have found a suitable wife. In the name of Griselda 
we may ask, Was such a woman ever created ? 
Could any self-respecting woman, at any rate, have 
filled the place to the satisfaction of Byron and his 
admirers ? 








It is for some reason or another peculiarly 
difficult to discuss Byron with calmness of temper. 
His own clamorous egoism is a constant offence, and 
rasps on the nerves of men who are doing their 
best to like him, or, at least, to be just to him; and 
the tawdriness of much of his pretence lays a heavy 
task on the politeness of any critic with a sense of 
humour. <A reader who has once been admitted 
into the confidence of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus is, 
after all, not likely to be vastly impressed (apart 
from the value of the confidences bestowed) with 
the affability of a Baron of the British Kingdom (to 
borrow a phrase from the late Mr. Arthur Orton), even 
though that Baron be descended from the Gordons 
of Gight, a race “sufficiently notable to be com- 
memorated by Thomas the Rhymer, and to leave their 
mark in the traditions of Aberdeen.” Kindly assured 
that Byron “ manages his pen with the careless and 
negligent ease of a man of quality,” he will be apt to 
reply that he prefers a pen managed with the serious 
carefulness of an Emperor of Rome. Nor will he be 
conciliated, precisely, by such testimony as the 
much-quoted remark of Goethe: ‘“ The English may 
think of Byron what they please, but it is certain 
that they can point to no poet who is his like. He 
is different from all the rest, and in the main 
greater.” Without in the least desiring to raise the 
ery of “English criticism for the English,” one is 
obliged to say that if this be the sort of conviction 
produced upon a great German by the relative study 
of Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron, then one begins 
to understand something of the recent Czech 
agitation. 


The first temptation to be avoided in criticising 
Byron is to argue from his pretentiousness, his 
rhetoric and frequent tawdriness, that he was not 
sincere. The stuidy of these letters and of his 
private affairs does not certainly weaken this 
temptation, but to yield to it is to commit a real 
injustice. The man was, emotionally, sincere; and 
it is just that sincerity which keeps him strong. 
He was sorely needed in his generation; he felt 
the besetting faults of it and proclaimed them 
and fought against them. He had not the clear- 
ness of mind to reason out his hatred; but he 
hated, hated the right things to hate, and hated 
them at the right time. Therefore in that time 
he was a great man and an exceedingly strong 
one. Arnold ventured to prophesy that “ when the 
year 1900 is turned” England will rank Byron's 
name with Wordsworth’s as first in the century's 
roll of her poetic glory. Well, the year 1900 is 
very near at hand, and the prophecy scarcely seems 
within measurable distance of fulfilment. For this 
generation he remains a Titan, not one of the true 
gods of song. A.T.Q.C. 





REVIEWS. 





ELIZABETH REDUX. 


Tue Souitary Summer. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” London: Macmillan & Co. 


HE afterthought continuation of a popular book is 
usually a failure, due to publishers’ importunity 
rather than to spontaneous generation. Not so this 
sequent Garden of Elizabeth. It has the same 
scenery and surroundings: one must have known 
them from the first volume fully to appreciate the 
second; it preserves the calendarial form, pranks 
the old social heresies, the old humorous whimsical 
inconsequent philosophies. But the two dead flies 
which tainted the ointment of her previous life, 
hortulan failures and unsympathetic guests, are 
purged; she has a head gardener so educated as to 
believe himself imperfect, so tactful as to humour 
his mistress’ fancies; the garden is a wealth of 
scent and colour; and the Man of Wrath has pro- 
mised that for a year to come he will invite no one 
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to the house. So she can indulge unchecked her 
garden ecstasies, wander hatless and gloveless, lie 
down on grass or heather to read, or to see leaves 
and flowers from below. We gratefully share her 
raptures ; only the commonplace and over-fed would 
be unstirred by her vivid paintings. 


The daughters of the year, 
One after one, through that still garden passed ; 
Each, garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light, and died into the shade. 


She takes us out in spring to the narcissus, tulips, 
endless lilac hedges; to the June poppies, marigolds, 
tropzeolums, pansies; to the Madonna lilies “so 
chaste in look, so voluptuous in smell”; only from 
her catalogue we miss Matthew Arnold's gold-dusted 
snapdragons and sweet-william with its homely 
cottage smell. But we share her rapture in the 
Japanese irises, their feet in water, their faces in 
the sun; her lingering rhapsody over sweet-pea 
fragrance, purity of colour, endearing gentleness 
of habit; as over the wild lupins which we lack in 
England, clothing the hillsides in August with a 
mantle of yellow velvet; her conscientious horror 
of the éfalage which masses flowers before the house 
and leaves the latent borders shabby; her early 
stroll in dressing-gown and slippers, themselves too 
conventional for Paradise, on a midsummer morning 
before the sun is up, the day innocent, new-born, 
pure, God walking in the cool. The three children 
are older and more diverting by a year, fluttering 
in white dresses up and down the verandah steps 
like angels on Jacob’s ladder, learning Scripture 
lessons from a big patient village schoolmaster, and 
repeating them to their mother with the realism of 
Helen’s babies; falling into a malodorous pond, and 
fenced against typhoid fever with bed and “ oil of 
sorrow.” Still, as of old, they speculate on the 
angels, whom they have discovered to be God’s little 
girls, but object to going to the Himmel, till they 
discover that they can play at ball with the stars. 
Elizabeth, pricked by intermittent activity of con- 
science, visits now and then the poor; and we 
get the proletarian inside of a German village; the 
pre-nuptial babies, creatures of a morality deeper 
rooted than the ten commandments; the school 
with its ugly soulless children and, ach pfui! its 
“vermin bench”; the old, content to live in shabby 
raggedness that they may die in the glory of a 
superior full-dress suit for burial; and, grotesquely 
ruminating as is her wont, she gets a glimpse into 
the secret of their sordid close-horizoned lives by 
reflecting on the absorption of her own soul and 
the negation for the time of all higher thoughts, 
questionings, ideals, while for half an hour each 
morning in her storeroom she gives out sausages 
to her cook. “If I were to spend my days in there 
entirely doing such work I should grow to be some- 
thing very like a sausage myself, and not on that 
account, I do believe, any the less precious to the 
Man of Wrath.” By-and-by she tells us of her 
books, when and where she reads her favourites, 
in what bookcases and on what principles she stores 
them ; depicts the happiness of the new parson, 
translated from five children and £100 a year, to 
the threefold opulence of their own Pfriinde ; 
freakishly speculates on the happiness of birds, the 
silence of bats, the supreme felicity of a goose-girl’s 
life; finds out—a secret few men and no women 
seem to assimilate—that you cannot make other 
people think and feel and hope and enjoy in the 
way that suits yourself. There is much, much, 
besides of wit, wisdom, comedy, suggestiveness ; we 
have sampled as much as it is fair to give. We 
would send our readers to the book, bid them read 
it not once nor twice; read it with holiday leisurely 
undistracted minds; read it out of doors. It is 
dedicated to the Man of Wrath, who in spite of her 
sexual Stoicism is more affectionate in this volume 
than in the last; wn couple enlacé, as wife and 
husband should be, very properly and very prettily, 
they fade away together. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA. 


THe Srx Systems or InpIAN PurLosopny. By the Right 
Hon. F, Max Miiller, K.M., Foreign Member of the French 
Institute. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tus book is described with excellent accuracy by 
its author as “some of the notes on the six systems 
of Indian philosophy which bave accumulated in 
my note-books for many years.” It has all the 
characteristics of a work which has so arisen: it is 
the notes from the note-book under their several 
headings put upon the printed page. As a con- 
sequence the work is not distinguished for the 
coherency of its several parts, or the regular march 
of its exposition. If a philosophic treatise ought to 
be an organic whole, no one would characterise with 
strict and sober truthfulness this account of Indian 
philosophy as such a treatise. We have many inter- 
esting, eloquent, and deftly-turned sentences ; many 
vivid and curious digressions; for is not the author 
Max Miiller? We have many glimpses of insight 
into names and things. But what we have not is 
a scientific and intelligible account either of the 
history—so far as the history is possible—or of 
the doctrines of Indian philosophy. The author 
recognises the excellence of Deus-en’s work both on 
the Vedanta and in his History of Philosophy. He 
also frankly acknowledges the work that has been 
done by Garbe and Thibaut. But while these and 
similar scholars have made most meritorious con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Hindu philosophy, 
we still feel that we have nothing better in English 
than Colebrooke’s “ Essays,” which in point of 
lucidity, of insight, of coherence, and, we may add, 
sympathy with his subject, seems to us to stand 
still unrivalled in the field. 

Professor Max Miiller’s book has, of course, a 
worth of its own. It would be hard for him to 
write anything that was not ingenious and interest- 
ing. But the very conditions of origin have added 
largely to the bulk of the book. The repetitions 
are frequent; the same thing is discussed over 
and over again. The digressions are perplexing, 
and not particularly illuminative. The exposition 
of the VeddAnta philosophy is suddenly interrupted 
to admit a lengthy account of the author's transla- 
tion of the Upanishads; and we come back to the 
point which had been left with some little difficulty 
and dislocation of mind. The author, too, preaches 
not a little, and some of his preaching is more 
urgent than accurate. He says: “In all other 
countries philosophy has railed at religion, and 
religion has railed at philosophy. In India alone 
the two have always worked together harmoniously, 
religion deriving its freedom from philosophy, philo- 
sophy gaining its spirituality from religion.” These 
are two large statements. The first sentence needs 
to be taken cum grano salis; the second sentence 
needs to be taken cum multis granis. If we turn 
the abstract terms into concrete names, we shall see 
how the rhetoric is emptied of sense when con- 
fronted by fact. We should think it hardly correct 
to say that Plato “railed at religion”; what he 
“railed at” was the irreligion of some mythical 
beliefs and some sacerdotal ceremonies. We should 
not say that Des Cartes “ railed at religion,” nor did 
Locke nor Kant nor Schelling nor Hegel, nor—we 
may add, with here and there perhaps a notorious 
exception—did any Western philosopher of note. 
Nor has religion “railed at philosophy.” What 
religion? Persons more or less ill-informed claiming 
to speak for a church or a creed may, to their own 
discomfiture, have so railed, but religion has not. 
As to India, we cannot understand what is meant 
when it is said that “ the two have always worked 
together harmoniously.” Certainly, certain religious 
customs and beliefs have had in certain philosophers 
their most vehement critics and assailants. The 
greatest revolution ever effected in India was effected 
by a movement which could be described more cor- 
rectly as a philosophy than as a religion. The 
opposition between schools of philosophers and 
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popular practices or established customs or acknow- 
ledged cults, is one of the most flagrant facts of 
Hindu thought. We do not expect such irresponsi- 
ble language from a writer so eminent as Max 
Miiller: it is not correct, it is mischievous. If it be 
intended to serve some good purpose at home, it can 
serve no good purpose in India. But, indeed, the in- 
correct can never serve any good purpose anywhere. 

Many things connected with Indian philosophy 
make it a study of signal interest to the student 
and the historian of human thought. But, of course, 
in order to be of scientific worth, it must be pre- 
sented—as Professor Max Miiller is perfectly qualified 
to do—in the conditions of its origin, in its several 
schools, in the causes, principles and forms of their 
differences, in its relation to Hindu man and to re- 
ligious thought and society, culture and civilisation. 
Its very difference from Greek philosophy makes it a 
study, especially to the Western student, of exceed- 
ing value. Their conditions of origin are most 
dissimilar, Indian philosophy rose in ascetic com- 
munities out of theosophic speculation, and con- 
tinued as it were the mythological work of the 
Hindu mind. On the other hand, the scientific and 
secular origin of Greek philosophy, its independence 
of mythology, its cultivation outside religious com- 
munities and without any explicit religious purpose 
or function, makes it an exact contrast to the 
Hindu. And the difference of origin helps us to 
occupy a standpoint for the comparison of tendencies 
and intellects which remain in the one case theosophic, 
and strive to become in the other case what we may 
call cosmosophic, only, however, with a view to 
attaining through wider knowledge, first of Nature, 
next of Man, a truer insight into the mysterious 
things of Deity. The Hindu philosophy, too, stands 
in a quite peculiar relation to a literature it takes 
to be sacred. It interprets the Vedas; it submits 
to the books it interprets. They are its Nature, 
they are its Man. They are the forms under 
which it struggles to deal with all the problems 
of human thought. But the Greek mind has no such 
authoritative source of wisdom. It inquires of 
Nature, it inquires at Man. It seeks truth in no 
authoritative form, but in the living well, spontaneous 
and undefiled, which springs from the converse of 
Man with Nature and of Nature with Man. Hindu 
philosophy, again, is cultivated asa religion, but with 
a curious aloofness from the religion of the village 
and the city, the market and the temple. The 
thinker seeks salvation, cultivates knowledge as the 
means to emancipation. But there is in Greek 
philosophy a practical spirit amid its airiest visions. 
There never was a more practical person than 
Socrates bringing truth out of heaven for realisa- 
tion upon earth—unless, indeed, it were the distin- 
guished disciple to whom we owe the vivid portrait 
of the master and the ideal dream of a society that 
was all the more practical that it was incapable of 
realisation in his own time and place. It is a useless 
thing to use our academic categories and speak of 
systems as atheistic which, on the one hand, stood 
in a relation of dependency upon books which are 
so full of deities, of religious song and ceremonial, 
speculation and thought, as the Vedas, and, on the 
other hand, dwelt calmly beside the practised poly- 
theism of the bazaar and the temple. 

These are general criticisms; but they concern 
fundamental questions. What we need is such a 
history of Indian philosophy as shall help us to 
understand its origin, its problems, its purpose 
through its time and its people. Indian philosophy 
is a tangled maze to the Western who will deal 
with it as a scientific contribution to the problems 
that perplex him. It will become even in its darkest 
parts luminous if he deal with it through the pro- 
blems that perplex the Hindu and read it as an 
attempt to solve or answer these. It isas a chapter 
in the history of the human mind that it has value 
and is important. And when we are able to have it 
—and it will be many years yet before such a thing 
can be—carefully exhibited in its birth and in its 








historical growth and, as it were, movement towards 
complex organisation and expression, we shall find 
it to be a study of exceeding value, indeed one of 
the most interesting chapters in the history of the 
Human Mind which is to be found in the whole 
past of our race. 





EARLY RECORDS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


NavaL Pioneers oF AvsTRALIA. By Louis Becke and 
Walter Jeffery. London: John Murray. 
A Haur-Century or Conruicr. 2 vols. — MontTcatm 
anD Wo.Lre. 2 vols.—THE CoNnsprracy OF Pontiac. 
THE Orecon Trari. By Francis Parkman. London 
Maemillan & Co. 


We are all proud of our Colonies, and yet their 
history during the greater part of this century does 
not find attentive students. This need not surprise 
us; the very fact that they are prosperous and 
peaceful robs their annals of interest. Year by year 
old towns are extended, new ones are built, land is 
brought under cultivation, manufactures flourish 
and exports and imports, population and wealth, 
increase by leaps and bounds—all this is highly 
satisfactory, but how to deny that it makes no 
exciting reading? For that you must hark back 
upon earlier days and sterner conditions. When 
Australia (for instance) was almost a terra incognita, 
and hardy seamen were feeling round its shores, and 
our Government was giving the new country a 
start by dumping down loads of convicts on the 
coast; or when Canada (to change the locus) was 
under French ruie as well as peopled by a French 
race, when Britain and France were engaged 
in a deadly struggle in North America, a struggle 
which Wolfe’s victory at Quebec finally decided in 
our favour, then was excitement and romance 
enough to content you. It is with this time that 
the volumes before us deal; the first is the work 
of authors who are known as authorities on the 
South Seas, whereof they write with something of 
the magic charm that earlier generations of readers 
found in Herman Melville's page. They tell of the 
earliest Australian voyagers—Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Dutch; of Dampier, the first Englishman in 
Australia, with whom John Evelyn dined at Mr. 
Pepys’s. Then you have the story of Cook's exploits, 
and of those of Arthur Phillips, the founder and 
first Governor of New South Wales. He sailed from 
Spithead in May, 1787, and reached Botany Bay in 
January, 1788. Nearly a thousand convicts were 
aboard the fleet; these were confined in narrow 
space, with numbers of them chained together, and, 
we are told, when one died the rest concealed his 
death as long as possible in order that they 
might share his food. Hunter followed Phillips as 
Governor, and what with the officials, free emigrants, 
emancipated convicts and hundreds of fresh convict 
arrivals, he and his successors had their hands fall. 
One of the most interesting chapters retells an old 
story—that of Bligh and the mutiny of the Bounty. 
It was not till 1814—twenty-five years after the 
mutiny—that the survivor, John Adams, and a 
number of the descendants of the crew of the 
Bounty were discovered on lonely Pitcairn’s Island. 
Adams brought up the descendants as carefully as 
possible; they read the Bible, they were attached to 
the Mother Country, and their supposed Arcadian 
life had an enormous attraction for the English 
reader of rather more than half a century ago. In 
1856 most of the inhabitants were removed to 
Norfolk Island, and one notes with some amusement 
that the best families of the island still bear proudly 
the names of the chief mutineers. Bligh was after- 
wards Governor of New South Wales for two years, 
and his career was disturbed by many quarrels, here 
set forth at length. Our authors take an unfavour- 
able view of his character, and urge that the mutiny 
of the Bounty was caused by the harsh manner in 
which he treated his crew. But this is not made 
out, and there is no doubt some truth in the old 
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theory that, becoming demoralised cruising about 
among the islands of the South Seas, they had deter- 
mined to get rid of their officers. Not impossibly 
Bligh’s conduct helped to this result. 

The snows of Canada are a “ far cry” from sun- 
burnt Australia; but the story which is here told of 
the half-century, culminating in 1759 in the fall of 
Quebec, is also of absorbing interest. Mr. Parkman 
is well known as an authority on the subject; he 
has devoted no less than twelve volumes to the 
history of the French settlements in North America 
and their conquest by England. His work is based 
to a certain extent on hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments in France, England, and America. As a sort 
of appendix, he tells of the conspiracy of Pontiac and 
the Indian War that succeeded the conquest of 
Canada. This brings the history of the Dominion 
down to 1769, and concludes with the assassination 
of Pontiac, “ the champion of a ruined race.” The 
last volume, ‘ The Oregon Trail,” is an account of 
personal adventure in what was then the Wild 
West. It is half a century old, and all things 
have since suffered change. There are health 
resorts instead of Indian villages, tame cattle 
have supplanted the buffalo, rattlesnakes and 
grizzly bears have grown coy and retiring, 
whilst “‘he who feared neither bear, Indian, nor 
Devil, the all-enduring trapper, belongs to the past, 
or lives only in a few grey-bearded survivals.” In his 
stead we have the cowboy, and even his star begins 
to wane. All the more valuable, then, those records 
of romantic and no longer possible adventure. The 
Wild West recked little of written records, and now 
it only lives the shadowy life of literature! We 
have had occasion to speak highly of other volumes 
of this series; here we can only repeat the praise. 
The illustrative engravings are few but excellent. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 


A History OF WINCHESTER CoLLEGe. By Arthur F. Leach. 
London: Duckworth & Co. 


THE imposing Winchester Quarto which signalled 
the School Quingentenary six years ago left scope, 
as it seems, for something more than a spicilegium 
to a serious and learned annalist. Its pages were 
sentimental rather than historical; its records 
borrowed mostly from venerable but unsifted 
myths; only Mr. Leach’s contribution showed anti- 
quarian research and accuracy, and to him has fitly 
been entrusted this present volume of the Public 
School series. He does not spare his predecessors ; 
smilingly and fraternally he demonstrates their 
imbecilities ; contemporary Heete, learned French- 
man Michel, reverential Aylward, theological 
factionist Gasquet, even acknowledged experts of 
to-day like Rashdall, Kirby, and the National 
Dictionary Biographer, find their errors of partial 
investigation and hasty inference rebuked by a 
verifier who delves deeper than themselves. At the 
touch of his pen away goes many a time-honoured 
tradition. Wykeham was probably not at the 
Winchester Grammar School, certainly not at 
Oxford ; he did not build the colleges or rebuild the 
cathedral nave ; was not, in fact, an architect at all; 
was not in any sense the founder of English Public 
Schools at large. The accepted date of the founda- 
tion is wrong, and the great Wykehamical festival 
was held a year too early. Colonel Fiennes and his 
regiment saving college from the Parliamentary 
troops—a figment so deep rooted as to have been 
inscribed in all copies of the “ Oath,” taken solemnly 
by boys fifteen years old—is a tradition absolutely 
baseless. On the other hand, the detected culprits 
may find flaws in their critic’s armour ; 
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“Cedimus, inque vicem prebemus crura flagellis.’ 
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Thus he post-dates by three years the opening of New 
Commoners; the “standing up”’ feat cited as incom- 
parable was surpassed in the 'thirties by a boy still 
alive, while many in our own time repeated the 





whole Aineid; the source of Tempora mutantur is, 
if Notes and Queries may be trusted, earlier than 
Harrison or Lyly: trifles these, no doubt, but so are 
several of the errors impeached by Mr. Leach. On 
questions of taste rather than of fact his victims 
may demur to the epithet “ Laodicean” as applied 
to Falkland; to the horrible word “expulsees” 
(p. 406); to the unrecognisable and unamusing 
mimicry of Dr. Moberly on p. 459; to the preference 
of modern coat and trousers over flowing drapery 
for sculpturesque presentment ; may hope that “ laid 
low” on p. 512 is either a printer's slip or a tribute 
to Byronic grammar. But having indulged them- 
selves in these reprisals, they will do homage to the 
best book on their famous college which has yet 
appeared, the best with one exception of the school 
histories which have come to birth during the 
last two years—its comprehensive survey well 
apportioned, its facts confirmed from original sources, 
its erudition lightened throughout by ripples of 
diverting humour. 

The founder's life has been often written. A 
clerk in King Edward's service, he won early notice 
and regard; the benefices vacated by the Black 
Death were heaped upon him till he became the 
greatest pluralist on record. As Bishop of Winchester 
and Chancellor he formed a lin«x in the long chain 
of clerical Prime Ministers which stretched from 
Dunstan to Wolsey, devoted his enormous wealth 
to the great twin foundation, which, imitated from 
Merton College, stood alone in the magnitude of its 
dual conception, in the collegiate independence of its 
educationally affiliated school, in associating with its 
scholars “‘commensales”" from the higher ranks— 
sons, that is, of noblemen and wealthy gentlemen. 
For the seventy pauperes scholares on the founda- 
tion were themselves what would be now called 
“gentlemen”; belonging not to the artisan and 
labouring poor, but to the needy scions of the 
middle and upper class—lads able to mix socially 
on equal terms with the rich and high-born com- 
moners. The life was to be ccenobitic; warden, 
head master, fellows, chaplains, boys, living together, 
dining together, worshipping together, as one com- 
munity. Not till the Reformation recognised a 
married clergy was this common life disintegrated, 
to the aggrandisement of non-resident, idle fellows, 
to the neglect and impoverishment of the boys. 
The medieval lesson books, Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, 
Prudentius, Boethius, formed the curriculum, with a 
proviso, apparently novel, that the pupils should 
learn to construe into English rather than into 
French. The work went on in what is now 
called seventh chamber, the only fourteenth- 
century schoolroom still existing; in summer 
the lessons appear to have been said in the 
cool and pleasant cloisters. The boys sate in school 
on stone seats or steps still extant; the pulpit 
set up for disputations has long disappeared, and 
is lamented by Mr. Leach. But words survive 
things; in our own day the massing of two large 
divisions under the second master during the 
summer weeks was known as “Cloisters”; a lower 
boy taken up by some lucky answer to the top of 
the united forms was said to “ run cloisters ;"’ while 
the two highest forms, combined at the same time 
for work with the head master at the other end of 
school, bore the title of “ Pulpiteers.” The boys 
slept singly, in comfortable beds, not, as is supposed, 
in straw; they wore long gowns, of shape and 
colour conjectural; there were no regular home- 
going holidays ; the prefects were police, not tyrants ; 
with older members always on the spot there 
was no room for bullying or fagging. Once a year 
the boy bishop held his sway, a good-looking youth 
being always chosen ; on Innocents’ Day he filled the 
warden’s place in chapel, while the delighted boys 
sang and the organ played “He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat.’ Games of ball must 
have been played, apparently nothing else; and 
fishing—a cruel prohibition in that land of perfect 
trout streams—was made penal. “ Hills" seem to 
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have been an institution from the first. Mr. Leach 
calls St. Catherine's “ peninsular,” though we cannot 
recall the isthmus; his contemptuous scorn for Salt 
Hill at Eton by comparison may perhaps provoke 
the larger schcol to a retort from the sixty-eighth 
Psalm. Lists of wardens, masters, boys, are they 
not written in the chronicles of Mackenzie Walcott 
and of Mr. Kirby? From these stand out Warham, 
Grocyn, Sir H. Wotton, Sir T. Browne, three of the 
seven bishops, Ken, Turner, Lloyd. The poets were, 
with one exception, second-rate; in depreciating 
Collins, Mr. Leach can hardly be familiar with his 
exquisite Ode to Evening; that and Gray’s Elegy 
Mark Pattison used to rank as the only poems in 
our language emulating the verbal finish of the 
Augustan age. Wykehamists played their part in 
the commotions of the centuries: John Philpot was 
burned by Bonner for denying the real presence in 
the Sacrament; Harding's assaults on Anglicanism 
provoked Jewell’s Apology: Garnett the Jesuit died 
for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot; thirty 
Fellows of New College were dispossessed by Crom- 
well; eight little Jacobites were whipped by order 
of the Secretary of State for wearing rue, thyme, 
and hat-bands at the service of William's Accession 
Day. School and College had their ups and downs; 
Winchester went up under Burton and Goddard, 
down under Gabell and Moberly, is now and has 
for some time been at high-water mark. New 
College long steadily declined under lack of stimulus 
to exertion: “golden scholars, silver bachelors, 
leaden masters " was a seventeenth-century proverb. 
Its lowest point was reached in 1852, when the 
undergraduates petitioned for out-college tutors, 
pleading the incompetence of the resident staff. 
Then came University reform, sweeping Winchester 
into its net: the doors thrown open to the world, 
the incubus of founder's kin removed, a generation 
knowing not the Joseph of bibulous ease and brain- 
less pedantry and unambitious sloth; revival in- 
tellectual and moral; Wykeham justified of his 
children. 


THE FIRST DUTCH WAR. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS RELATING TO THE First DutcH 
War, 1652-54. Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
Vol. I. London: Navy Reeords Society. 


THis new volume of the Navy Records Society 
publications deals with the Dutch War waged in 
the early years of the English Republic. The editing 
is done by Mr. S. R. Gardiner, on whose competence 
it were almost impertinent to dwell. The papers 
are collected from many sources in England and 
Holland, the various parts are introduced by his- 
torical narratives and discussions, and there are 
brief but excellent and sufficient notes throughout. 

Mr. Gardiner, in discussing the causes of the war, 
urges that the English Navigation Act was not the sole 
or even the principal cause. Thus he has modified his 
previously expressed opinion. The Navigation Act 
was passed in 1651, previous to which the Dutch had 
acquired the carrying trade of the world. The policy 
of the Act was that imported goods must be carried 
in English bottoms, unless foreign ships brought 
goods the product of their own country. This caused 
a strong feeling of irritation in Holland, but, says 
Mr. Gardiner in his preface, the Dutch trouble grew 
out of our informal maritime war with France from 
1649-55. “The flag covers the goods,” urged the 
Dutch, “and therefore French merchandise on our 
ships is protected.” The English did not accept this 
doctrine then, nor for long after. The irritation the 
English practice caused at the time of Napoleon’s 
wars will be remembered ; but by the declaration of 
Paris in 1856 the Dutch view was accepted as 
practically a principle of international law. It is 
difficult to argue for or against the abstract justice 
of such principles; the one in question tends to 
narrow warfare, since it restricts the power of 
belligerents. So far it is good, but the Dutch no 
doubt held it because it made for their advantage. 





Thus every Dutch ship carrying French goods was 
liable to seizure or detention, and each case of the 
kind raised a mighty pother. But, worse than 
that, privateersmen were wont to ill-treat and 
torture captured Dutch crews that they might 
confess that their cargo was French. This 
went so far that the English High Court of 
Admiralty was moved to energetic protest. Prob- 
ably the Hollanders thought little would come from 
such protests, and they proceeded to strengthen 
their navy by as many as 150 ships. Thus, says 
Mr. Gardiner, things were evidently drifting into 
war, and yet the actual outbreak of hostilities was 
due to a question of etiquette. The English claimed 
the sovereignty of the narrow seas, and demanded 
that the other nations should haul down their flags 
in presence of our warships. On the Dutch side 
Van Tromp was the admiral ; Blake who had already 
distinguished himself as a general, was turned into 
& sea-commander, though his naval experience only 
dated from 1649 when he was over fifty, “ but he 
proved the greatest seaman that England ever had 
till the days of Nelson.” The mighty opposites 
came to blows off Dover on May 29th, 1652. The 
action could not be called decisive; though Van 
Tromp retreated, there was a great dispute as to 
which side began; and Mr. Gardiner attempts to 
reconcile conflicting narratives by piecing together 
statements from each, and critically estimating the 
evidence. Large part of the volume is taken up 
with an account of this fight, and matters pertaining 
thereto. Afterwards both fleets proceeded to the 
north of Scotland, where off Shetland a terrible 
storm probably prevented a decisive conflict. 

Such is the main story of the papers, but much 
of their interest and value consists in the side- 
lights they throw’on the manners and customs of the 
time. The reminiscences of a certain Richard Gibson 
form the first paper. He grumbles terribly at the 
“putting our Navy into the hands of gentleman 
commanders,” but favour was to be the curse of 
our navy for nearly two centuries afterwards. 
Richards's devices for increasing the population are 
highly amusing, but will scarcely bear quotation. 
Again, one finds impressment in full force under 
the Commonwealth. Constables were to be diligent 
in this duty, and were to receive money per mariner 
impressed. If the constables were remiss they were 
themselves to be packed off on board ship. Des- 
patches on both sides are full of pious expressions, 
which were no doubt heartfelt, though their union 
with practical maxims seems odd to us; but did 
not Cromwell himself urge his soldiers to fear the 
Lord and keep their powder dry ? 

There is a very graphic account of the storm 
off Shetland extracted from the Hollandsche Mer- 
curius. Then an incidental mention of “ Wells, 
Scotch Islands” is marked by Mr. Gardiner in a 
footmark as unintelligible; but surely the writer 
must mean Yell, the island second in size among the 
Shetland group. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. 


HicHeR LIFE FOR WoRKING PropLe: Its HINDRANCES 
DiscusseD. By W. Walker Stephens. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

In this little book Mr. Stephens states and attempts 

to solve some of those social problems now engaging 

the attention of serious thinkers amongst us. He 
discusses the various points in a calm and earnest 
spirit, and yet the result is unsatisfactory. He has 

a touch of what the Germans call “the Socialism 

of the chair.” He suggests plans and propounds 

schemes without taking sufficiently into account the 
turbulent and erring human nature which is the 
great obstacle to steady progress. Yet even day- 
dreams are not without use. However impossible 
the complete attainment of an ideal, it is good to 
make some steps towards it. 

Mr. Stephens has something to say on the much 
debated question of old age pensions. The schemes 
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for such always resolve themselves into two; either 
the Government provides funds, or the workman 
does so by a system of insurance. The objection 
to the first scheme is that an enormous sum must 
be raised by taxation; to the second that thrift 
is not an English virtue, and that the inducements 
to it are not sufficient ; that the ordinary working 
man, scrape as he will, cannot hope to earn a 
sufficient amount to enable him to pass his old age 
in comfort. How will such a one look at the 
matter? How teach him to deprive himself of 
even a few shillings a month on the chance that 
forty years afterwards he may want it? Perchance 
he will not live till then, or if he does his grown- 
up children will support him, or he will be successful 
in life and live on his means without scrimping 
himself now. When the average Englishman saves 
money it is because his ordinary income rises; it 
is not that, like the Frenchman, he adds sou to 
sou through a long succession of years. It may 
be desirable to teach such habits to working men; 
but then no other class of the community has them! 
Mr. Stephens’s plan presupposes this desire, and 
supposes it in vain; oddly enough, he does not seem 
to be aware that the Government, through the 
Post Office, already offers annuities for purchase, 
thus fulfilling part of his plan. 

In England the problem of supporting the aged 
and indigent poor is solved by the workhouse. 
Were there no workhouses, what magnificent, almost 
ideal institutions they would appear! The old and 
infirm of a nation supported, merely because they 
were helpless, at the public expense! How excellent! 
How charitable! Two reasons make workhouses in 
fact repulsive: the one is a question of management. 
Mr. Stephens, in the most useful part of his book, 
criticises their administration, and shows in detail 
how it might be improved. And here is the sure 
path of reform. Whatever the attraction of schemes, 
let us at least make our present answer as perfect 
as possible. The second difficulty is the social 
stigma that attaches to the workhouse. And yet 
this stigma has some good effect, since it prevents 
people falling in pauperism, except through dire 
necessity. But how hard that an aged toiler, who 
really deserves well of his country, should have to 
endure this! The difficulty might be partially got 
over by a classification of inmates, a matter of con- 
siderable, if not insuperable, difficulty; but, then, 
how utterly miserable the state of the lowest class! 
Closely connected with the question of pauperism is 
that of the “submerged tenth.” Here it is suggested 
home colonies should be instituted for their relief. 
On any adequate scale the scheme seems quite 
impossible; it is questionable if among this un- 
fortunate class a sufficient number of men of 
really strong physique and morale could be found. 
Their cost also would be enormous, If they were 
better than surrounding communities how unfair to 
the nation! if worse, the colonists would soon hie 
off. Of course there is one solution—a despotism, 
benevolent or otherwise, the beneficent whip which 
Carlyle cracked so loudly in what seems now distant 
years. One might adjudge hopeless want and chronic 
poverty, a species of offence, and hurry the victim 
off to a modified penal servitude. Verily a nice short 
cut to Utopia! 

Behind all benevolent schemes there lies the 
population question. If we physically removed the 
“submerged tenth,” how long would it be before 
their places were filled? If we relieved everyone in 
poverty, how long before the same number of new 
claimants arose? Mr. Stephens urges parents not 
to have too many children, and reproves those 
who treat the subject in a jocular spirit; but one 
cannot refrain from smiling at the simplicity of 
his maxims. And even large families have their 
uses: hence our colonies, hence our enterprise, 
France is the land of small families, and this seems 
one of the causes why she grows weaker day by 
day. Also population must be considered in con- 
nection with the means of subsistence. “ All 








industries, all trades, and all professions already 
suffer under an over-supply of hands and minds to 
work them.” This is far too broadly stated ; indeed, 
it is not the truth, and it is not nearly as true 
now as at the beginning of the reign. The mass 
of the population is better off than at any former 
time. Over-population is an ever-looming danger, 
but it is not one of the questions of the hour. It 
was in the past, and no doubt will be in the future ; 
but “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY IN THE LATER 
ROMAN EMPIRE, 


RoMAN SOcIETY IN THE Last CENTURIES OF THE WESTERN 
Empire. By Samuel Dill, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen’s College, Belfast; sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 


BritisH scholars have, since the days of Gibbon, 
done singularly little work upon the later periods of 
the Roman Empire, interesting as the third, fourth 
and fifth centuries are from many points of view, so 
that it is a particular pleasure to welcome into this 
field a writer who redeems the credit of our scholar- 
ship so effectively as Mr. Dill does in the present 
volume. It is not a narrative history, but rather a 
series of studies in the religious, social and literary 
life of the time, based upon a minute and careful 
examination of contemporary writings, reminding 
us, mutatis mutandis, of M. Taine’s studies of the 
Ancien Régime. To the writing of it there must have 
been devoted some years of steady and careful labour, 
for the sources quoted are numerous and several of 
them bulky. They have been handled with eminent 
skill as well as unwearied diligence. It needs much dis- 
crimination to extract from writers so copious as St. 
Jerome or Sidonius Apollinaris just those facts or 
ideas which are most characteristic of the mind of the 
writer or of the circumstances of the time; and an 
equal literary art is required in order to weave all 
these data, each by itself trivial, into a connected 
and harmonious picture. Mr. Dill seems to us to 
have discharged his task with conspicuous fairness— 
that is to say, he has not formed certain views and 
then selected his facts so as to work up and es- 
tablish those views, but has allowed the facts to pro- 
duce their impression on his mind, recording all of 
them that appear relevant, whether or not they go to 
enforce his theories. Indeed, if we desired to find any 
ground for censure, it would rather be that he does not 
quite sufficiently sum up in a clear and broad way his 
own general conclusions, so that indolent or inexpert 
readers may possibly lose themselves in a maze of 
details, instead of carrying away definite impressions 
easy to be remembered. Tie book is, moreover, 
very pleasant reading. Its style is agreeable and 
lucid, with a certain old-fashioned finish in the 
choice of words and syntactical structure which 
may indicate that Mr. Dill, like most people who 
have had to read a good deal of Edward Gibbon, has 
been influenced by the manner and caught the 
cadence of that famous “ master of sentences.” 
The book is divided into five parts, or “ Books,” 
and though the distinction between their respective 
topics is not rigidly observed, for a great deal that 
is placed under each head might equally well have 
come in under some other head, still an enumeration 
of these parts may best convey a notion of the 
contents of the volume. Book IL, entitled “The 
Tenacity of Paganism,” deals with the survival of 
heathen beliefs and practices into a time when the 
bulk of the subjects of the empire had become 
Christians, and when the Emperors and most of their 
Ministers were so definitely Christian as to be inclined 
to practise a little mild persecution. Paganism had 
obviously no chance at all after the death of Julian 
in AD. 363, but for more than a century longer 
there continued to be plenty of pagans in the 
Western Empire among the better families, as well 
as here and there in the more secluded districts, as 
in the East also there were cultivated pagans, more 
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or less obliged to conceal their real opinions, down 
to the middle of the sixth century. The process of 
turning the civilised ancient world from the strange 
medley of worships and philosophies which served 
it for a religion, into a professedly Christian world, 
was a far slower one than people have generally 
realised, and Mr. Dill brings this out in a very clear 
and interesting way by illustrations drawn from 
the lives of individual men of mark, both Christians 
and pagans. What is more, he shows another fact 
still less generally understood—that the opposition 
between Christians and heathens, even after Chris- 
tianity had become the dominant faith, was not 
always sharp, nor inconsistent with relations of 
personal intimacy. The ferocious bigotry of the 
early Middle Ages was a plant of slow growth, 
which it needed the ignorance and crudity of the 
Dark Ages to bring to maturity. 

Book II. is entitled *‘ Sketches of Western Society, 
from Symmachus to Sidonius.” Q. Aurelius Sym- 
machus (born about A.D. 340, died about A.p. 402) 
was one of the most cultivated and eminent figures 
of his time, member of an illustrious family, and 
himself prefect of Rome, consul, and chief man in 
the Senate. He was a philosophic heathen. 
Sidonius Apollinaris (born in Gaul about a.p. 431, 
died about A D. 489) was a Christian, and ended by 
being Bishop of Clermont, in Auvergne; but he was 
a literary man before he was a cleric, and did not 
cease to be a literary man when he became a 
cleric, though he refused to write verses of so gay 
and airy a character as formerly. His letters are 
an admirable reflection of the culture of his time, 
as are those of Symmachus of the culture of the 
preceding age, so both are well adapted to Mr. Dill’s 
purpose. He uses them skilfully to draw an inter- 
esting and vivid picture of the “ best society” of the 
time, and sketches its characteristics in a way which 
does not admit of abridgment. In Book III. we 
turn from the literary and social to the economic 
side of things, and see the decadence of the imperial 
government, and the decay of the middle class 
as revealed by the legislation of the fourth and fifth 
centuries—legislation which discloses the evils it 
vainly sought to remedy. In this part of his work 
Mr. Dill follows in the path traced by Guizot in his 
famous Lectures on the History of Civilisation in 
France. But even those who remember that remark- 
able book may read this fresh treatment of the 
subject with undiminished pleasure. Book IV.— 
“The Barbarians, and the Future of the Empire ’’— 
describes the relations of the Roman provincials to 
the invading Teutonic tribes, and the ideas which 
both entertained regarding the Empire itself. Here, 
besides Sidonius Apollinaris, the authorities chiefly 
used are Paulinus Pellwus,a grandson of the poet 
Ausonius, and two more familiar writers, Salvian 
and Orosius. Mr. Dill points out that the fall of the 
Western Empire was not known at the time to be a 
fall, and that the disasters of the time, though felt 
to be serious disasters, were regarded by different 
persons with very different eyes, and were treated 
by some conspicuous and distinguished men with 
a calmness approaching indifference, which it is 
hard to understand. Here again he helps the 
modern reader to realise that the catastrophe 
we call the Fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West, and which we are apt to think of as a single 
event happening at a definite time, was a process 
spread over about two hundred years, for it practi- 
cally began with the great Gothic revolt and battle 
of Adrianople in A.D. 378, and did not enter its final 
stage till the invasion of Italy by the Lombards in 
A.D. 568. The treatment of this part of the subject 
is less complete, because it is based on the writers we 
havenamed,and goes but little into the general history 
of the time, but it is careful and thoughtful, deserv- 
ing the attention of the political historian. Finally, 
Book V., entitled “Roman Education and Culture 
in the Fifth Century,” gives a brief but agreeable 
sketch of the literary tastes, the philosophic 
tendencies and the educational methods of the men 





who saw Gaul and Italy fall a prey to the barbarian 
invaders, and the process begun under which, in the 
space of three centuries, education and literature 
almost wholly vanished from their ancient seats, 
Mr. Dill comments on the deplorable emptiness and 
artificiality to which the rhetorical character of 
education and a devotion to style to the neglect of 
substance had brought Latin literature. There was 
a passion for literature and a warm admiration of 
literary men, but the more men strove to write well, 
the worse they wrote, the more they thought about 
how to convey their thoughts the fewer thoughts or 
facts did they seem to have to convey, so that their 
laboured compositions tell us comparatively little 
of the things which we should most wish to know. 
Mr. Dill ingeniously remarks that the profound 
devotion to the ancient models of style which the 
grammarians and teachers of rhetoric (rhetoric 
including the art of composition generally) enjoined 
on their pupils, agreed well with and tended to 
foster the habit of abject submission to authority 
and adulation of monarchs which so much repels us 
in the writers of the Empire. 


Under such a system of education, any true conception of 
science as a domain at once limited and capable of indefinite 
expansion was lost. The pupil’s gaze was fixed ona few models of 
unsurpassable excellence. The memory was exercised from the 
earliest youth on mythological fancies which had long ceased to 
be believed, and brilliancies of figure and phrase which were the 
peculiar expression of individual genius or of the mental 
attitude of a long past age. The secrets of nature moved no 
curiosity, the great events of the most momentous period in his- 
tory excited only a languid interest. The true son of Rome 
was the man who believed in her past, who was an adept in the 
mysteries of a discipline which bound together cultivated men of 
all races under her sway, who had a tranquil faith that to-morrow 
would be as yesterday, and that the human spirit could subsist 
for ever on the stores of ancient wisdom and industry. Such an 
atmosphere, untroubled or unrefreshed by any current blowing 
from the future, is indeed the congenial air of despotism and 
caste ; it is fatal to any germs of the love of truth or of freedom 
pp- 356-7). 

As it may be suggested by way of explaining the 
singular attitude of the men of the fifth century 
towards the calamities of their own time that the 
materials they possessed for a philosophy of history 
were too scanty to enable them to judge those 
events rightly or perceive their significance, so it 
may be observed that the models of ancient literature 
were not sufficiently numerous to form a widely sym- 
pathetic or appreciative habit of literary criticism. 
To be sure, Quintilian had been in his day and way 
an excellent critic, as Tacitus was at the same time 
(if Tacitus wrote the Dialogus de Oratoribus), and as 
Cicero and Horace had been in earlier days. Never- 
theless the immense range and variety of modern 
literature enables us to estimate better than the 
fifth century could what style may do, and what it 
cannot do, and this good fortune of ours ought to 
save men from ever repeating some of the errors 
into which the fifth century fell. 

This is only one among many interesting ques- 
tions which the book raises, and which it raises in a 
concrete form, more agreeable to most readers than 
an abstract one is. The whole work is full of interest, 
and deserves to be widely known and carefully 
perused. It is a book to buy and to keep. 


AN AMIABLE BRITISHER. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AmeERIcA. By T. C. Porter. Illustrated. 
London: C. Arthur Pearson. 


Books of travel are so often written by persons who 
have no particular knowledge of anything except 
the methods by which they earn their daily bread— 
or spend their inherited incomes—that it is rather 
refreshing to take up a new book about the United 
States which tells us on its title-page that the author 
is a Fellow of the Chemical, Royal Astronomical, and 
Physical Societies, and tempts us to find out that he 
took Natural Science honours at his ’Varsity. Mr. 
Porter's “ Impressions of America” may be described 
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as light and good-tempered chat — about various 
American places—which is designed to prevent its 
readers from discovering that the author is instruct- 
ing them (in physiography) until after they have 
absorbed a definite, if small, amount of information. 
The jam is not very thick, but the powder, as an 
English critic’s wife once observed audibly of the 
soup at an American banquet, “is not at all nasty.” 
Mr. Porter's readers are therefore able to smile occa- 
sionally at his anecdotes, and yet to feel in the end 
that they have been sitting at the feet of a lecturer 
who has told them things worthy of remembrance. 
Foreign critics of “the English mind” regard the 
British respect for this kind of literature with awe 
—if not exactly with reverence. But it has the 
merit of being wholesome enough mental food for 
those whose requirements in the way of intellectual 
diet are not exacting. 

The illustrations of Mr. Porter's book may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the most striking features 
of his work. They remind us of the days when it 
was considered “the proper thing” for a doctor's or 
a vicar’s wife to show stereoscopic slides to her guests 
in the drawing room after “the gentlemen” had 
joined the ladies. The left-hand portion of each 
illustration represents a particular view as seen by 
the left eye, and the right-hand portion gives the 
same view as seen by the right eye. If a reader be 
lazy he has but to turn to the end of Mr. Porter's 
book to find a neat little stereoscope fitted into the 
cover and ready for use; if he be fond of trying 
experiments, part of Mr. Porter's preface may teach 
him a special method of seeing the plates to advan- 
tage which needs no instrument. The author of 
“Impressions of America’ even goes so far as to 
say that those readers who already possess stereo- 
scopes which cannot be used “for illustrations 
bound within covers, can easily cut the pictures out 
of the book, and look at them” with their instru- 
ments in the usual manner! Who will say after 
this that authors “invariably” set too high a value 
upon the pages of their literary productions? But 
let no young lady suggest to a minor poet that the 
frontispiece of his booklet might be treated in this 
manner—unless she wishes to provoke a tragedy ina 
teacup. 

Mr. Porter’s book contains a description of 
Niagara which is as unlike the conventional rhap- 
sodies upon the subject as it can well be; he found 
that the temperature of ‘“‘the air and water mixed, 
and falling” at the fringe of the liquid wall, ‘‘ was 
21° C. exactly.” In Yellowstone Park the author 
seems to have been always on the look out for 
beautiful scenery, but no sooner did the Grotto 
geyser show signs of a coming eruption than it 
caught Mr. Porter's scientific eye; we are told as a 
matter of course that he “ photographed it before 
the eruption began.” One of Mr. Porter's most 
successful plates is that which shows an eruption 
of “Old Faithfal,” and the descriptive letterpress is 
also particularly good. The author says that the 
shallow pools on the slope of the cone of “Old 
Faithful’’ were “swept with glittering flashes, as 
though watered with white fire. All the time, 
flickering rainbows burnt in the sheets and fringes 
of spray, and down the snow-white sculptured 
terrace-steps flowed innumerable little cascades of 
bubbling water, sparkling brightly.” And these 
were only the secondary beauties of the scene—far 
aloft towered the magnificent cone which caused 
them. Another section of Mr. Porter's book which 
pleases us is that which deals with Monument Park, 
Colorado Springs. 


ALFRED'S “ BOETHIUS.” 
King ALFRED’s OLD ENGLISH VERSION OF BOETHIUS’s 


Dé CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHI®. Edited by Walter 
John Sedgefield, M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


VIEWED as a piece of literature, this Old English 
book has little in it to attract those who are 
neither antiquaries nor philologists. But as an 








historical monument it possesses quite a unique 
value, so many and varied are the eiements which 
combine to awaken our interest. Any book written 
in a prison or under sentence of death makes a 
singular appeal to the emotions; even a work of 
genius gains something thereby: as, for example, 
Bedford Gaol is inseparably linked in our minds 
with “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Boethius was no 
sufferer for conscience sake, but he was a champion 
of ancient Roman freedom, a forerunner, so far as 
in him lay, of Arnold of Brescia and Rienzi. But 
his political schemes, whatever they may have been, 
failed ; itis not on their account we remember him, 
but because he stands out in strong relief as one 
who kept the torch of learning aflame in a very 
dark age, and still more because in various directions 
he exercised so profound and far-reaching an in- 
fluence on mediwval thought. We may not care 
much about the schoolmen, but we cannot forget 
the reverence in which the author of the “De 
Consolatione”’ was held by our own poet Chaucer, 
who must have spent many a toilsome hour over 
his excellent translation. The book itself, too, with 
its strange allegory, in which academic philosophy 
is so curiously interwoven with Catholic religion, is 
a very interesting production, one which cannot be 
left out of account by anyone who would trace the 
links connecting the moral ideas of the pagan and 
medieval worlds. In pursuing this line of thought, 
however, we are perhaps following a false track, 
for in King Alfred’s version Boethius’s philosophy 
appears in a very mangled form. It is, in fact, 
our worthy king himself, not Boethius, whose per- 
sonality gives its main interest to the Old English 
version. Alfred is a name which has sunk deeply 
in the popular imagination ; those who know little 
of history vaguely associate that name with their 
country’s greatness, and the judgment of the his- 
torian does not by any means belie their sentiment. 
In this book the king’s deficient scholarship may 
sometimes raise a smile, but, if so, we are all the 
more ready to admire the zeal which shunned no 
task, however laborious, that could in any way 
promote his country’s welfare. 

Alfred’s ‘“‘ Boethius,” as we have hinted, is dull— 
that is to say, few people, even intelligent and 
cultivated people, would care to read much of it. 
But, after all, the enjoyment to be got out of a 
book depends on the insight and associations which 
one can bring to bear on it as well as on anything 
that the writer himself may have to say, and the 
one factor may have as wide a range as the other. 
Those who can read Old English, who love their 
language, and feel at home in past ages, will here 
find much to stir their imagination. On the very 
first page, in the first chapter (which, by the way, 
forms no part of the original work), the eye catches 
such words as heahburg and cynestol, words with 
a grand old Teutonic ring about them, which carry 
the mind at a glance from one end of Europe to the 
other, making us think of all the difference there 
was between Winchester or Canterbury and Byzan- 
tium, and no less of the moral and intellectual 
guif which separated Alfred and the Emperor 
Justin. The story of Circe is presented to us 
twice in an Old English dress, appearing both in the 
rhymed metra (probably, Mr. Sedgefield tells us, not 
Alfred’s work) and the corresponding prose narra- 
tive, where the metra have been incorporated with 
Boethius'’s prose. Her occupation is called drycraeft, 
“ druid-craft,” the Celtic drui becoming dry by the 
regular operation of phonetic law. The fact is 
interesting, because it shows that English witchcraft 
can, in some measure at least, be traced to Celtic 
sources, and one would like to know what other 
evidence of the same kind folk-lorists may have to 
offer us. At any rate, it is fully in accordance with 
all that Mr. Gomme has told us of the way in which 
conquering races borrow the superstitions of the 
vanquished, and ascribe supernatural powers to the 
conquered people. 

Mr. Sedgefield’s edition is a fresh example of the 
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high standard which, taught by the Germans, we are 
now reaching in work of this kind. He has paid 
minute attention to the text, and in the glossary all 
words are given in their normal West Saxon form, 
so that the student can easily notice dialectical 
variations. He will find further information on this 
point in the preface, wherein Mr. Sedgefield also 
discusses the manuscripts, the relation of this version 
to the Latin text, the circumstances under which it 
was produced, and other matters of like nature. 


FICTION. 


THE STRANGE Story oF HESTER WyNNE. By G. Colmore. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue Arm or rHeE Lorp. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. London: 
Duckworth & Co. : 

From THE Broap Acres. _ Stories Illustrative of Rural 
Life in Yorkshire. By J. S. Fletcher. London: Grant 


Richards. 


* THE STRANGE Story oF HESTER WYNNE” isa dark 
and powerful romance belonging to a somewhat rare 
class in English fiction. It tells of the persecutions 
to which a young heiress is subjected by her only 
near relatives, an aunt and her son. Mrs. Pimpernel, 
the aunt in question, is a highly, not to say strictly, 
religious person. She lives, as she believes, in the 
fear of God. She undoubtedly lives in the dread of 
hell. But there is one object for which she is almost 
prepared to sacrifice her immortal soul. This is 
her son Jesse, the cruel and treacherous scoundrel 
who is the villain of the play. These two, mother 
and son, conspire together to procure the fortune 
of Hester Wynne for the enjoyment of the son. 
Marriage, as a means of procuring that fortune, is 
regarded as the easiest and most practicable way, 
but neither of them is prepared to stop short of 
murder, if marriage should prove impossible. The 
persecutions to which the unfortunate girl is exposed 
are manifold and thrilling. To begin with, Jesse 
Pimpernel tries to break down her nerves by sub- 
jecting her to all manner of strange visitations 
during the night-time. When she complains of the 
strange noises and phantasmal faces which have 
disturbed her rest, her experiences are treated as 
purely imaginary, and it is even suggested that she 
is falling a prey to dangerous delusions. These 
persecutions, naturally enough, undermine her 
health. A chance experience opens her eyes to the 
real character of her aunt and of the odious 
hypocrite who is wooing her for her money. She 
discovers that they are absolutely unscrupulous, 
and that her very life is in danger, so long as she 
is in their power. In her horror, she flies from 
the house of her aunt, who is also her guardian, 
and seeks refuge with a man who had once loved 
her mother. When she reaches his house, she dis- 
covers that he is dead, but his widow takes pity 
upon her, and nurses her through the attack of 
brain fever which follows her flight. This lady, Mrs. 
Brabroke by name, has an only son, and he and 
Hester fall in love. But he is under a vow never 
to marry. His father had been a drunkard, and he 
fears that he has inherited his weakness. Resolutely 
striving against it, he has resolved that he will die 
unmarried lest he should perpetuate the curse under 
which he believes that he lies. When Jesse Pim- 
pernel discovers his cousin's hiding-place, he not 
only tries, by means of the old persecutions, to re- 
gain his influence over her, but is vile enough to 
throw temptation in the way of John Brabroke in 
the hope that he will fall a victim to his father’s 
curse, The reader will see that “ The Strange Story 
of Hester Wynne” deals with sufficiently gruesome 
ad forbidding topics, but its later developments 
aie still more weird and typical. Mrs. Pimpernel 
succeeds in inveigling her niece into a lonely house 
in the highlands, half shooting-box and half castle. 
Here she is made an actual prisoner, and on pain of 
death is ordered to marry the wretched Jesse. The 
plot is incredible enough, and most writers, we fancy, 








would handle it in such a fashion as to make it 
simply grotesque; but G. Colmore is able to redeem 
the grotesqueness of her plot by the power with 
which she handles it. Tosay that the adventures of 
Hester Wynne at Glamarnie suggest something of 
that sense of horror with which people read certain 
chapters in “Wuthering Heights” is hardly an 
exaggeration. Granted that it is a desirable thing 
to write fiction of this kind, then we must admit 
that the author of “ The Strange Story of Hester 
Wynne” has vindicated her claim to a place among 
the few modern writers who can elevate an im- 
possible melodrama to the heights of genuine 
tragedy. 

The chief defect of Mrs. Comyns Carr's powerful 
and impressive story, “ The Arm of the Lord,” lies in 
the unsympathetic character of its heroine. Nancy 
Maddams is presented to us vividly enough by the 
practised pen which portrays her, but at no point in 
her stormy and erring career is she made to evoke 
the reader's tenderness or pity, since vanity, rather 
than passion, is too plainly the cause of her fall. 
From first to last Nancy remains the same cold, hard, 
defiant creature, and even the tragedy of her death 
hardly stirs our emotions on her behalf, powerfully 
as the writer has depicted the scene. Butif Nancy 
herself must be reckoned a somewhat unconvincing 
personage in this sombre story, this is a deficiency 
for which ample compensation is made in the dignity 
and strength with which Mrs. Comyns Carr has 
painted the figure of Nancy's grandfather, Jesse 
Maddams, the stern, conscientious, God-fearing old 
farmer, whose rigid religious convictions lead him to 
wrestle daily in prayer for the salvation of his mis- 
guided grandchild, even while to all outward seeming 
he feels no love towards her. This is a fine bit of 
portraiture, and the pathos that somehow seems 
lacking in the delineation of the sinner is abundantly 
bestowed upon that of the grim old Methodist, whose 
rugged manner has gone far to disguise the under- 
lying tenderness of his heart. The story is full of 
sadness, and its painful features are barely relieved 
by an occasional flash of humour, such as is afforded 
by the clever sketch of John, the Cockney cousin, 
who comes to court Nancy in obedience to her 
grandfather’s command. The poor old man, vaguely 
alarmed by malicious rumours concerning Nancy's 
levity of conduct, hopes to steady the frivolous gir} 
by arranging a marriage between her and her smug 
London kinsman. His efforts are fruitless, for the 
die is already cast, though he knows it not; and 
Nancy, wilful to the last, but impelled by some 
lingering sense of honour, seeks death rather than 
the shameful deception involved in such a marriage. 
“The Arm of the Lord” is not a book to be com- 
mended to those in search of cheerful fiction for 
holiday enjoyment, but its careful workmanship, 
powerful analysis of character, and forcible exposi- 
tion ‘of motive, entitle this novel to serious con- 
sideration on the part of the critic. It has both 
strength and subtlety, and the style belongs to the 
region of literature. 

A delightfully breezy and vigorous piece of work 
is that contained in “ From the Broad Acres.” Mr. 
J. S. Fletcher has here caught and embodied the 
spirit of the Yorkshire homesteads which he de- 
scribes so racily, and both the humour and the 
pathos of the score of short stories in this bright 
little book are capitally rendered. For humour it 
would be hard to beat the opening story, entitled 
“The Advent of Julia Ann,” in which is described 
the disappointment in love suffered by two brothers 
who are simultaneously smitten with Julia Ann’s 
redundant charms. “The Return of Michae) 
O'Meara” is a charming idyll of Arcadian love; and 
in “The Man from Ballykippar” the same note is 
sounded, touched to more tragic issues. “ From 
Deep to Deep” relates one of those tragedies of the 
sea which no re-telling can rob of their pathos; and 
in “The Wick-Fire” Mr. Fletcher gives us a sombre 
picture of a long-deferred vengeance which never 
bore fruit. Perhaps we like best in this very 
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pleasant volume the stories of lighter mood, such as 
“For Love or Money,” or “Out o’ Work,” for in 
these days of melancholy fiction such stories are 
welcome as a summer breeze; but, alike in his gaiety 
and his gravity, this writer has a never-failing charm 
of wholesome, simple manliness of tone, and nobody 
who takes up “From the Broad Acres” is in the 
least likely to lay it down until the very last page 
has been reached. The book refreshes one like a 
breath of mountain air, and its varied pictures of 
Yorkshire life in its homeliest aspect are full of 
charm and genuine interest. 


ORR’S EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


NEGLECTED Factors tN THE StupY OF THE EARLY PROGRESS OF 
CurisTianiry. By James Orr, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Or recent years study has been directed mainly to the influence 
of the ancient world upon the forms assumed by Christianity 
in the early centuries. Dr. Orr is of opinion that this is now 
being overdone, and that it is time to redress the balance by 
attending more carefully to the other side of the reciprocal 
action—that of Christianity upon the ancient world in which it 
lived and had its being. The first of his three chapters— 
originally delivered as lectures at the Manstield Summer School 
in 1894, and now revised and brought up to date—is devoted 
to the removal of a common preajudicium as to the relative 
slowness of the numerical extension of the Church in the ante- 
Nicene period. Its fountain head is in Gibbon’s estimate of the 
Christians as amounting at the time of Constantine’s conversion 
to only one in twenty at Rome and throughout the empire as a 
whole. Dr. Orr, with the support of most recent students of 
the subject, regards this as too small, and gives good reasons 
for preferring ‘‘ one in five” to the one in ten of V. Schultze 
and others. In reaching this result, he cites the Catacombs as 
one of his lines of evidence, a kind of witness which he himself 
feels can only be used very broadly, and with much cireumspec- 
tion. Fortified by this result, he proceeds to deal with the 
progress of Christianity vertically, or as respects the various 
strata of society, and intensively, or as a leaven in thought and 
life. And on both he makes out his case very fairly. He shows 
that the ‘“‘membership of the early Church was not drawn 
mainly from the lowest, but from the intermediate, classes, and 
embraced many of the wealthier and higher orders”; also that 
“the instreaming of Pagan influences on Christianity has for 
its counterpart the outstreaming of Christian influences on 
Pagan society,” and that these are ordinarily under-estimated. 
He has ne difficulty in showing, by the analogy of “the con- 
spiracy of silence” noticed by Boissier in the Pagan men of 
letters and historians in the fourth century, that “ the silence of 
Pagan writers” means nothing save a mannerism, already 
pointed out by Ramsay, for the period 160-240 in particular, 
He also urges that, as Neo-Platonism was due partly to 
Christianity, so certain features of the Mysteries may be due, 
as Christians like Justin claimed, to the same influence. This 
is a subject which deserves more vigorous study than it has at 
yet received. The whole book well repays perusal. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Lorp RosEeBERY has accepted the dedication of Dr. Craig's 
reminiscences of Scottish life and character, ‘‘ From Parish 
School to University.” The book consists of essays of a bright, 
informal kind —s from time to time before the Midland 
Seottish Society, Birmingham. Dr. Craig knows how much 
Scotland is indebted for its splendid system of primary education 
to John Knox. He, as far back as the days of Mary Stuart, 
was not afraid of learning, and no man did more to evoke and 
train the robust intelligence of his fellow-countrymen. It has 
been possible for centuries in Scotland, thanks very largely to 
Knox’s enlightened policy, for the son of a labourer to find his 
way from the parish school to the University, and what we get 
in these pages is a curiously explicit, though not minute, account 
of the process by which a quick-witted, sturdy lad can pass up 
the ladder of learning. Scottish wit and humour are also 





* From Parisn Scuoot To UNIVERSITY, AND OTHER Papers. By George 
A. Craig, M.D., late President of the Birmingham and Midland 
Scottish Society. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 

Tue State: ELeMentTs oF HisToRICAL AND Practicat Po.rtics. By 
Woodrow Wilson, LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton 
University. With an Introduction by Oscar Browning, M.A. 
London: Isbister & Co. 

Man anp HIs Work. By A. J. Herbertson, Ph.D., and F. D. Herbert- 
son, B.A. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

Tue Acs or Buake. (‘‘Sea-Dog”’ Readers.) Edited by L. W. Lyde, 
M.A. Illustrated. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

Tue Foreign Emprre. (Historical Latin Readers.) By Harold W. 
Atkinson, M.A. London: Adam & Charles Black, 

Tue Key To Sourn Arrica: Detacoa Bay. By Montague G. Jessett, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. London: Fisher Unwin & Co. 





illustrated in another of Dr. Craig’s attractive essays. ‘‘ The 
best humour of Scotland is simple yet shrewd, and this has 
given rise to the well known epithet of ‘canny,’ which has 
origipvated the Scottish proverb: * Naething should be done in 
haste but grippin’ fleas.’’’ The dry and subtle character of 
humour north of the Cheviots leaps to light in racy anecdotes 
too long to borrow. A Kincardineshire man was complimenting 
his minister on his personal virtues, and wound up a perfervid 
appreciation with the remark: “I always likit your sterling 
independence, sir. I have always said that ye neither fear God 
nor man.” Droll association of ideas is not uncommon amongst 
the peasantry. “It is vera sad indeed,” said one humble wise- 
acre, “to think on the number of the warld’s vera greatest mon 
that have lately been called to their last account.” Then, with 
impressive unction and heightened pathos, he added: “ And the 
fact is, I dinna feel vera well mysel’!” The romantic aspects 
of Scottish life come attractively into view in Dr. Craig’s tender 
and yet critical survey of the songs and ballads of the people. 

Political science, says Mr. Oscar Browning, has suffered in 
England from lack of right text-books. Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, of Princeton University, made a valiant attempt some 
time ago to remedy this defect, and we are glad to find that his 
scholarly examination of “ The State” in its historical develop- 
ments and practical aspects has just appeared in a revised 
edition. There is truth in the assertion that until comparatively 
recent times, histories were mere annals. Scientific method has 
conquered, however, at last, the old romantic stronghold, and 
historical research has, in cou.sequence, become exact and 
philosophical. Dr. Woodrow begins with an analysis of the 
earliest forms of government, and passes to a survey of the 
organised strength of Greece and Rome. He shows how Roman 
law stamped itself alike in turn on the Middle Ages and on 
modern society. All this is followed by a capable and luminous 
description of law and government in France, Germany, England, 
Austria, and other nations—not, of course, excepting the United 
States. In the final chapters of a singularly vigorous book, the 
nature of law, the functions of government and other problems 
are discussed, and always with an appeal to the literature 
of polities and economies. 

Dr. Herbertson, in “Man and his Work,” seeks to trace. 
within the compass of a school manual, the influence of natural 
environment on the development of civilisation and commerce. 
The aim of the book is to show how work depends on geo- 
graphical surroundings, as well as how its nature and conditions 
affect in their turn not only the material life, but manners and 
customs, family surroundings, ideas of property and opportunities 
of progress alike in trade and in government. Dr. Herbertson 
seeks, in short, to make good his contention that almost every 
problem in polities or history hinges ultimately on simple 
geographical conditions. The closing chapters are perhaps the 
most interesting, since they discuss the growth of stone weapons 
and tools, the rise of manufactures, the expansion of trade, 
the distribution of population on the earth’s surface, and kindred 
points. Trade is shown to depend on two things—the unequal 
distribution of commodities in different paris of the world and 
the existence of facilities for transport. The rate at which it 
grows is, of course, largely determined by the more or less 
successful introduction of those approved methods of transport 
which are at the service of modern civilisation. Chief amongst 
the great trading centres of the ancient world were Tyre and 
Sidon. The wealth of Asia and Africa found its way by cara- 
vans from the Far East and by camels from the interior of 
of Africa to such markets. Carthage was another great centre 
of distribution and grew strong largely because of its command- 
ing situation. In the Middle Ages Venice was the key of Europe 
so far as the trade of the world was concerned. “ Her position 
enabled her to collect the produce of Southern and Central 
Europe, in which she did a large coasting trade. Her ships 
went to the Levant for oriental produce and to Alexandria for 
that of Africa. Like her predecessors, she passed beyond the 
Strait and sent her traders to the ports of the North Sea and 
the Baltic. There the countries were more quickly settled, and 
the Netherlands were then the great manufacturing district 
of Europe. Hamburg and Liibeck collected the produce of 
Russia and the Baltic ; Bruges thatjof North-West Europe, includ 
ing the towns of the Netherlands. Meanwhile, an overland 
trade developed, leading to the rapid growth « f towns favourably 
situated on the routes connecting the northern trading centres with 
Venice and her rival Genoa. ost of them were counected with 
the Danube and Rhine, the natural routes along which the trade of 
Central Europe flowed.” Antwerp prospered when the trade of 
Bruges began to dwindle, but in the modern sense it was the 
discovery of America which made that city, just as it made first 
Bristol and afterwards Liverpool and Glasgow.— Messrs. Black 
have also just published two other modern school books which 
deserve honourable mention. “The Age of Blake” is a 
selection of stirring and picturesque English prose taken mainly, 
though not exclusively, from Thurloe and the Calendar «f 
State Papers. A few slight alterations have been made 
in the text. English verse of the patriotic kind is represented 
chiefly by selections from Dibdin’s sea songs and ballads, 
though other writers have also been placed under requicition, 
Mr. Lyde, who is not a novice in the compilation of attractive 
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school reading books, gives a capable pen-and-ink portrait of 


the great admiral of the Commonwealth, who was nearly fifty 
before he got his first commission in the English Navy. “ Blake 
helieved, and acted on the belief, that expedition is the soul of 
all military affairs, and he in defeating the most 
famous admirals of the finest fleets of his age. His courage was 
as conspicuous as his skill. ‘Sea-King Blake’ he was called, 
for he was a king of men.” The book contains portraits of 
Robert Blake, Oliver Cromwell, Van Tromp, and John Milton, 
and pictures of ships and of battle, There are pithy explanatory 
notes, and an admirable historical summary of events between 
the death of Queen Elizabeth and the peace which was signed 
at Westminster between the English and the Dutch in the 
inglorious days of Charles I] ‘The Foreign Empire” is the 
latest of Messrs. Black’s Historical Latin Readers. It covers 
the militant period of Rome’s expansion between the years 200 
to 60) B.c., and consists of short Latin passages, prefaced in each 
ease by introductory notes which explain the situation described 


succeeded 


in, or illustrated by, the text. The Latin passages in the 
volume are of progressive difficulty, and a laudable attempt is 
made not merely to interest lads in the task of translation, but 


to help them to use their own brains by allusions to Roman 
antiquities. There are many pictures from the museum at 
Naples, the walls of Pompeii, and other unimpeachable sources, 
as well as maps and an ample vocabulary. Mr. Harold 
Atkinson, of Rossall School, who is responsible for the manual, 
evidently understands the real needs of beginners. 

Delagoa Bay, according to Mr. Jessett, is the “ Key to 
Sonth Africa,” and he thinks that this country will not be 
happy until it gets it. Portugal, meanwhile, blocks the way, 
but that is a small matter to empire-builders—on paper. We 
do not know what ground Mr. Jessett has for talking airily 
about the * projected acquisition ” by Great Britain of a region 
which we admit is valuable alike from a strategical and com- 
mercial point of view. Every Imperialist, we are assured, will 
hail with delight the ceding “of Delagoa Bay to Great Britain, 
since it “ensures to us our proud position as the paramount 
Power in South Africa.” Evidently Mr. Jessett, who reet ntly 
has had the “honour of visiting that grand Imperialist,” Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, regards it as a foregone conclusion that the 
Portuguese flag must be hauled down in order to gratify the 
aspirations of the astute politician who has already given his 
name to a considerable slice of South Africa. The glorification 
of Mr. Rhodes in these pages is a little too pronounced for 
cool-headed Englishmen who think that it is just possible to 
purchase the “ solidarity” of our possessions on African soil at 
too high a price Meanwhile, we are not inclined to believe, on 
the authority of Mr. Jessett, that a statesman as alert and well- 
informed as Lord Kimberley “let slip” a “ magnificent 
opportunity ” of acquiring the Bay in 1872—and all because of 
a mere hagatelle of £12,000. As for the rest, what we get in 
this book is a fairly clear and tolerably full account of the early 
history of the Portuguese in that part of the world, as well as a 
survey of the existing conditions of trade. The manners and 
customs of the natives are described, and the fauna and flora of 
the country are not neglected. But the prevailing note of the 
book is—Glory be to Mr. Rhodes, and “ Rule Britannia ’—in 
Delagoa Bay. 
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AT LAST? 
THE DE ROUGEMONT BOOK 


IS OUT. 


As the whole civilised world knows, ‘‘* THE ADVENTURES OF 
LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT,” published month by month in the 


famous WIDE WoRLD MAGAZINE, created absolutely the 


Greatest Literary Sensation 
of Modern Times, 
And helped to raise the circulation of THe Wipe WorLp to an 
enormous figure. 
THE WHOLE WORLD WAS DIVIDED 
INTO TWO CAMPS OVER DE ROUGEMONT. 
THE EPISODE IS NOW HISTORICAL. 
SCIENTISTS FOUGHT OVER HIS NARRATIVE. 
PUBLISHERS IN EVERY COUNTRY IN EUROPE 
AND ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC 
OFFERED HIM ENORMOUS SUMS 
BUT WHAT IS THE ULTIMATE VERDICT ON ALL 
HANDS? 
It is that, FACT OR FICTION, 


The Adventures of Louis de Rougemont 


(AS TOLD BY HIMSELF) 








Price SIX SHILLINGS. 








Is unquestionably the most extraordinarily fascinating record of Travel 
and Adventure ever published in any land or any language. Pre 
eminently the Book for Boys. Men, Women, and Children nearly 


went mad over it in its serial form 


THE DE ROUGEMONT BOOK IS OUT AT LAST. 
Price 6s. 
Sold by the leading booksellers, and at the Booksta!/s. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





FOR TOURISTS AND HOLIDAY -MAKERS 


“The Best Companion for either a Short or a Long Journey.” 





A Splendid Shillingsworth. 
PALL MALL M. I1GAZINE was al way s the most gorgcou f the 
} monthlies, but lately it has become almost the most interesting as well.’ 
THe SPECTATOR. 





NOW READY. 
The SEPTEMBER Number of the 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 








The SEPTEMBER Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 7s she ‘ly de gned 
for holiday reading. It contains m a rae SHORT. STORIES by the 
most FAMOUS STORY WRITERS OF THE DAY. .; ng the general 


articles areim 


ALNWICK CASTLE 


An exquisitely illustrated article on the seat of the Percys, by the Rev. A. H. 
Malan. 

THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
The political aspects of Russian policy in the East since the completion of the 


Siberian Railway, by Professor Arminus Vambery. 
SHAKSPEARE IN FRANCE. 

A literary paper of great interest by Mr. W. E. Henley. 
amnneee TO-DAY. 

he second of Mr. William Archer's articles on the Anglo- 

standing, as viewed from the American standpoint. 
PICTORIAL PHILATELY. 

An interesting paper on picturesque postage stamps, with many reproductions. 
SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 


The final instalment of this series, with caricature portraits. 


The following Complete Stovies are included in the September Number: 


American under- 


THE DISTRESSED INNOCENTS. G. &. Street. 
WHILE THE LAMP HOLDS OUT TO BURN. Gilbert Parker. 
UNDERNEATH. H. G. Wells. 
A WORTHY HIGHWAYMAN. Charles K. Burrow. 
THE ROBBER AND THE BURGLAR. E. Nesbit. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

As usual, special interest is attached to the Illustrations in the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE. Among the artists who contribute to the September Number are: 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Frank Craig, E. J. Sullivan, A. S. Hartrick, Patten Wilson, 
Lewis Baumer, Herbert Cole, S. H. Sime, etc. etc. 

The Frontispiece is an exquisite photogravure after the picture by Romney of 


the famous LADY HAMILTON. 


In spite of its fine printing and paper, and the care with which its illustrations are 
prepared, the price of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE remains 
ONE SHILLING. 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





Educational. 
PieuBury HOUSE SCHOOL, 


ST, LEONARDS-ONSEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


PRINCIPAL sa - a J. O. DUFF. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Including— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1396, and June, 
1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 55), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
Preparatory DerartTMeNT ¥YoR Boys From 6 To 10, 


For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


[UKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Recon- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors, 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large ae Fields, Fees, £55 to £.5 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Pr og etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Esa. oD. So. B.A. 





UX IVE RSI TY COL LEGE SCHOOL, 
Gower Street, W.C, 
Heap Master: J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences TUESDAY, SEPT, 19th. 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid 
down by the founders of University College, and is organised as a first 
grade modern and classical school. 
For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A. Secretary. 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 3':d. 





HOLIDAY FOLKS ON BROADSTAIRS SANDS. From 
a Photograph. 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
THE WESTMINSTER CLUB.—X. England and Dreyfus. 
THE PROCESSION OF OUR LADY OF ANTWERP. 
Fully illustrated. 
STUDIES IN WELSH CHARACTER. Sketches by Hugh 
Thomson. 
WEEK-ENDS OFF. The Mountains and Streams of Wales. 
PICTURESQUE SPOTS: XII. and XIII. Mountains and 
Streams in Wales. 
SHORT STORY: The Arbitration Stores. 
DOON THE WATTER. On Scottish Western Waters. Illus- 
trated. 
DUMB THINGS ALL. 
MEMS. FROM THE MAGS. Illustrated. 
“A TROUVILLE BUTTERFLY,” 
“THE CABMAN OF HARLEY STREET.” 
A MODERN MASTER OF THE NETHERLANDS: 
Emil Claus. 
THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
CONCERNING DRESS. An Illustrated Article for Ladies. 
IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS: Illustrated. 
Lady Louisa Stuart and Sir Walter Scott. 
Ghosts and Dreams 
The Streets of London. 
LONDON IN AUGUST. 
OUR CHESS PAGE, 
STAG-HUNTING. 


Publishing Office: Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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METAL POLISH. 












You are bound to have recourse to it sooner or later. 


and metal, by commencing with GLOBE right away. 


Stockton-on-Tees. 


The Leading Lustre Manufacturer— 
on this Planet anyhow. 


Try the 
others first, by all means, if you wish it. GLOBE'S turn must 
come in the end—and for always. GLOBE is content to wait. 
The only thing is, you will save time, labour, annoyance, money, 
Sold 
everywhere. RAIMES & CO., 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., and 
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IN FURNISHING. 


FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Norman & stacey, 


LIMITED, 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Call and Interview Manager. 













THE “ OSMAN” 


TURKISH TOWELS 
BATH MATS. 


MADE BY 


Barlow & Jones, 


LIMITED 


MANCHESTER, LONDON, and BOLTON, 


AND 








Sold by all high-class Drapers & Upholsterers. 




















ORAIN TABLETS 


STRONG STATEMENTS. 


Cure ‘Indigestion. 








ORAIN TABLETS 


Action Immediate. 








ORAIN TABLETS 


Harmless. 








ORAIN TABLETS 


English Physician's Prescription. 








ORAIN TABLETS 


Non-Purgative. 





ORAIN TABLETS 





Cure Indigestion only. 








ORAIN TABLETS 


Cost One Shilling to test. 





ORAIN TABLETS 





Priceless to a Dyspeptic. 








ORAIN TABLETS 


Sent Post Free for 12 Stamps. 








ORAIN TABLETS 


Will succeed where everything else has failed. 













i] TESTIMONY. “3, ALEXANDER ROAD, MANCHESTER. 
“Dear Sirs,—Please send another bottle of Orain Tablets, for which I enclose 12 stamps. After being 
ri under a physician for 12 months, Orain Tablets are the only medicine to give me relief.—Yours, &c., 
“THE Orain Co., Lrp., 8, Catherine Court, London, E.C.” “C. A. WILLIAMSON. 
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